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|. soon ceemaeeaunnd 


Phe time via vole when fo tgrigatearist éan, 
Without petuniary loss, put off the operations 
: eg ae rhond one day to another, as every suc]. 
brings with own peculiar labors, |” 
whic wid be nar » Delays in the exe-' 
~eution ef work now, even for a few days, fre- 
~ ‘quently operate most disastrously, and sometimes 
. blight the yery best grounded hopes of. success. 
ode tip therefore, should be observed, 
do all at the proper time, and do them 
utmost. care must be taken. in, the 

hen ‘of the ground, and to effect this, we 
would remark that, in our opinion, the eye of the} 
‘master, is absolutely necessary, no matter how | 
gompetent: may be the overseer-or hands; no mat- 
‘, ter how faithful and willing they may be, the per- 
sonal inspection of the owner in the working of 


= 





_ hhip*foree, is equa] 4020 percent. in the quantityof, 
’ work executed, ides operating in an equal ratio }. 
aa to the of its execution. We ‘say this 


from personal experience, and believe it our duty 
_ to speak with frankness. With these general re- 
marks we would refer to variowg matters jin the 

» present number which we consider should re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


—--——— 
HAULING OUT MANURE. 

. As there are broad districts of country ‘Sisivatil 

circumstances may have existed to prevent atten- 

tion to this part of the duty of the farm, we en- 

join upon all thus situated to-proceed at ‘once'to 

“haul out their manure for their cas crops and 
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strong loam. Land that wouldyield 20.bni 


pbarley. 
poor land without. manuring~it. 


lieve that their effects would be 





mn age propa 


Pa ibeees i Fur jar 
but owing to ont seeks of Go ba Sos 
ter we fear there are large breadths-of land Where 


circumstances haye combinéd to pré - 
ting in the oat-crop. To those then’ A ede 
sown their oats, our advice ‘is, to get bem’ in the 
ground with the utmost post i give 
earliest sown, yield the most, a8 well he bi 
BO soc > f Wie 
BARLEY, i, >i... 
This'crop when grown under Tavobable circum- 
stances of soil and season, is a profitable one--the 
grain finds a ready market at fair and remunera- 
jting prices, the yield being fro: to 40 bushels 
acre: when chopt and mixed with cut strew,. 










nutritive principles it is ¢ 
working animals sustain their laboron it in vigor ‘ 
and spirit; hogs fatten kindly on it: ite straws rel- 


ished by cattle—and: what is ee is 


sow clover on. 
y delights most in.a 


p excellent cro 
the Soil. 
of 
wheat would‘ produce from 30 to 40. bushels .ef 
It. is, however, useless to sow -on 
If the sold 
poor, it must be assisted by manure of: som 





plough itin as speedily asp » Every one 
‘\who-undertakes: the labor of a yulating man- 


should consider ita matter of duty,.as it is his’ 
‘interest, to preserve its most active and fertiliz- 













hat the time of breaking up the manure for hauling 
P= out, a bushel of plaster or 10. bushels of pulver- 
ized. charcoal;were mixed with every twenty two- 
(alidtse loads OF it, either of these substances would 
> tendina great measure to prevent the escape of 
¥ those gases, which so materially operate 
the land and ehcourage the growth of 
grown thereon. A solution made of 
"10 lbs. of copperas to every load of the magure, if 
’ ‘sprinkled thereon would have the same effect—so 
would 5 lbs. of sulphuric acid diluted with a few 
Zallong of water; and we believe that, if'a solution 
» 0f 5 bushels of salt-were made’and sprinkled over 
every 20 two-horse loads of the manure, that the 

; ey 












ure—and every cultivator of the earth should do'so c 


=i plsaipiay fee deterioration” and waste. If}d 
gether. 


other. Ten two-horse Joads. of. marsh .mud, 
ed with 5 -two-horse loads» of stable or‘ barn- 
dung, per acre, would ensure's good crop of 
yy, the weather being seasonable; so would 
‘Ibs of guano, so, also,’ would 10 of 
ne-dust and 10 bushels of spent ashes, m 
The first-and second manures 
loughed ‘in, the'third should be harrowed im. If 
anured ‘with either of the above kinds of manure, * 
in the prescribed quantities, the product would be!’ 
\remunerative, while the ground would be, suffi- 
ciently strengthened to bear being set in clover: 


ARTICHOKES. 
As the Jerusalem Artichoke, is a.ctop that we 
can, with a good conscience, recommend tq 
of our agricultural friends as may raise’ r 
pork, or“who may desire to” provide” su t 
food through the winter for their mile ‘we 
repeat our notice of it Ware gave last 








ay, it makes excellent foodfor hostess in its’: aes 
oll” 
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and aquaks ef paced, or apelin of 
with. water, will sake a ouw 
‘of the Jerusalem Artichoke, be 


October, 


tons. of ¢ fodder for cattle, 
y pene when cut ee By inch pieces, 
sprinkled with salt, and moistened with hot water, 
Bere sy heen to remain till cool, is greatly rel- 
ished by cattle. If cooked or steamed it is still 
better... Where hogs may be intended to be fed 
, all the trouble to be. sustained, after the 
fodder are removed, is, simply to turn 
jnto, the lot, where they will do their 
and eating.. When thus feeding they 
find, water enough inthe artichokes, so that there 
is no, necessity to give them any: it is, however, 
necessary while thus feeding, to keep them 

yp aah with a trough, wherein there 
are chiareoa; notten ‘wood and ashes. Thirty 
, hogs would find plenty, of food on an acre. of 
artichokes for a month, not only to subsist them, 
but grow fat upon; while they would leave seed 

‘in the ground to stock it the next'year. 

‘of Culture —-Manure the ground with about 
the same quantity and kinds of manure 9s are 
ws to an acre in corn wheniJiberally fed; plough 

inches deep, harrow and roll, then list your 

3. inches wide; by 2 feet across, the same 
sain gulthen: ‘Have your tubers cut into 
sets “as are potatoes,'plant a'set at every inter- 
g list, and cover the sets up; in the culture 
‘treat them as a well cultivated corp.ef corn should 
be. , ” 
Quantity of Seed per acre.—15 bushels of tubers 
out into sets, each set with two eyes, will plant 
The sets. should be dried in plana 

tthe, t stop the-bleeding. 

* Top- Dressing. After the plants are up a few 
ve give them a top-dressing of the following 
mixture, to each acre: 5 bushels of ashes, 1 bushel 
, of plaster and one oad of rich mould, or stable 
d 
"Boil. The archi delights most in a deep, | 
fertile sandy loam. 

Continuance in the Soil.—If the gound be manured 
and cultivated annually, there will be no necessity 
- for replanting for 7 or 8 years. 







‘h-Cautton.—As the Artichoke is a very tenacious 


ple remains in the soil for a number of years, 
ected for its culture should be one that 


pg spared from ether cultivation for several 


os Bog pos 


mixed ca 


Pity as eorn-stalks. are cut up, i in este if 
carefully dried, an acre would give | 












eat for; if. peoveif aman : 
‘more towards th: 









Eni, te anty. oe amen aia 
ns.of pounds sterling, peel the:pro- 
Sete ery +her_agriculturists, 

























































well established facts before 
never been able to account 
prevails as to the root culture’. ' Why | such cu 
ble indifference should exist among our ‘agricu 
rists we have never i 
fiable cause. It may 
aversion ‘too often’ exist “in é agriculty 
mibd, to change from the old plodding st 
doing things handed down to us by our dncestor#- 
ways that have robbed the soil of its ‘virgin r 
and driven good men and true from their’ t 
places—from the haunts of their childhood; 
from their associates from 
from the graves of their an 
kindited, to seek new homes, 
associations in the far-off wilderness 
there to meet and endure privations, dangers, D 
diseases, that they “never @féamt of in their 
philosophy: "aor, pethaps, it may be traced # 
another aversion—a dislike for anything 
minute and accurate culfure, ‘But, be the! 
whatever it may, we feel ourselves compelled 
a sense of duty, to us high ail imposing, by th 
desire.that is in us to see American agriculturist 
rising superior to the antiquated prejudi 
by-gone times, and to see them arming themsélves, 
with the enlightened resolution to uote their 
interests through the aid afforded by Abe ight of 
the experience which surround them. We say, 
that, influenced by these considerations, we shall 
be urged by duty to hold up the advuntages 
root culture to the consideration oftour agriculturg 
patrons and friends until ee 
around us a host of advoca as 

as national and individual wealth, all combit 
enforce the propriety of adoptingthe root culture 
to a greater or less extent as or abr ) 

of our husbandry, We are ‘conselentio sly i 
pressed with the belief, that in whatever ight 
may be viewed, it is right and proper that it a 
be fostefed. The {moré’ stock we can fee wt n 
the Bore manure will there be made, and a8 ; 
consequence the more our lands will be fertilia , ire 
the mote will they produce, and the greater @ ) be 
profit accruing to thé culturist. When, then, ii te 
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these considerations so forcibly appeal to the hear 
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‘the duty. otaku “aya raphe) 


to, be eyltivated.—The kinds of | -€ppiieatio: 


San hee and deaf Cchiason Tithe: 

We cae of Seeding.—Parsnips, Carrots, ‘Mange! 
Li Wurtzel and 

» time after the 

the ing Of May. ner, however, the 

better the frost the ground, where 

‘Jargeness of roots niga a as largeness 


‘gives quantity, that is no mean ore as 


,, The Ruta} 
middle of the came to the Patan of 
she 
The. Caidmen “males should be arillea ne or 
» broadcast, from the 26th of July till.the LOth 
i ‘cof ‘lugust, the. nearer the: oe period the 
periek 
ills to! Product.—Each of the above roots, under 
ter conditton of geil, as manuring, ploughing, 
| “harrowing, rolli ‘and culture, would -yield from 
acre. More than-1300 els 
f beets have’ been grown on ‘an acre under favor- 
+ able circumstances, but as we, do-not wish. to 
encourage extravagant hopes, oreto excite over 
fanguine anticipations, we bave estimated the 
product per acre at from 5 to 600 bushels, and those 
quantities we can youch, for where the season is 
oe rorgenie! and justice has been done the several 
crops. in their culture. , 
Of Monures. —All manure for. roots a 
kind afe the better for being well rotted of broken 


_ down, decomposition. 
8 Coupee may be formed of equal jportions of 


decomposed stable or barn-yard, mantire, road. }j 


» scrapings, margsh-mud, the earth from head-lands, | 
eh (wood’s -mould; that is one-half of the quantity 
to, consist. of the manure, the other half of any 
one or all. of the other named substances. The com- 
post should be thrown into mass and lie two weeks 
phefore being used, and to be thoroughly mixed; 
for every 20, two-horse. loads of the compost, 15 
sof ashes, 2 of salt and 1 of plaster 
ibe added and mixed in the mbss as that is 
ag nigel Ten two-horse loads of the above 
banswer for an acre. 
j.@¥o hundted peunds of Peruvian Guano, and 1 
shel of plaster, will be sufficient for an acre. 
“Ten bushels of ‘bone-dust, 10. bushels of ashes, 
me) bushels of salt and 1 bushel of plaster, made 
- into pie, suffered to remain 10 days, then. to be 
“Ahoroughly mixed together, and drilled in, will 
also answerfor an acre, the bones to be moistened 
‘before being put in pie. 


20. bu 
% 


, should be drilled in any | done, wi 
§ wit of the ground, up to. |: 


2 tugpip should be drilled in about ’ 


"levee aeiinanl see doncan 
(a strong team 


force, the share ii 

in, epth. The plow 

great exactness—great tr 
no Realky, tobe. ih unturned up; the pene: 
rnrust, be turned ‘flat, then harrow. until every clod 
is broken fine; roll the aheavy 
rolier, and lay. els bashes The ‘bone-dust 
must be harrowed | Lagi hh, 


8 to 10 sue 





them) let them remain in soak 24 hoursy 

water off through @ cullender,* 6r's ve; P. 
to the seed, when drained ‘twice their bulk ‘of ‘soot 
and shes, or ashes ‘and age which’ foots 


of seed per were. —T ee pounc 
r kind of beets, {s about the 


of | 
Width of Purrbios.From 21 to 90 inches «; 
is about the most'eligible | Tuas for the rows to “ 
be apart. This gives space’for the workinig-of a 
Lhorse cultivator, and saves much hoe afid‘hand 
i in their Th, Depth of furrows; Linch. 
}Phe'plants when thinned out should oa ‘in- 
ches apart in- the drills. 
*Moiles of drilling in the seed2We have’ 
them by hand, using the finger’ and ‘thumbs: ‘from 
the mouth of a quart bottle, ‘and*by'a di n 
chine. NS TH TCP ae 
When’ we first commenced, we arilled” bythe 
Wand, buf'found itv voveletipon our bak. | 
: The next year ‘w we Riiprovell a HGI6 bi om 
iandsystem, and drilled” the séed’’in. 
iiduth of a bottle, half filled with oa 
the bottle on the shake the whole time. 
In subsequent years we procured a 
hine, which by the way every root culfurist 
ought to have. With this machine we drilled in 
2 acres per day. Our drill, had not’the cofve- 
nience of the’ present ones—it merely drilled in 
the seed, 4 drill being previously made by ‘a line, 
with the corper of a hoe—a hand followedwith a 
rake, who covered the seed with it and pressed the 
earth down with the back part of it, The drilling 
machines of the present day, make the drill, de- 
posite the seed, cover them and rell..“)  # 
Culture.—When the plants ‘first come Up,’ iitas 
them with a mixture comprised'of equal parts of 
ashes and plaster, or plaster and soot, or ashes, 
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- give.a full flow of milk. 


: plantand remains in the soil for a number of years, 
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and call attention to it. Any y lend that will bring 
40 bushels of-corn per-acre, with manure, would; 
with like treatment in their culture, e from 
500 to.600-bushels of tubers of the apr Ar- 
tichoke.. A peck of the tubers, cut up i@teémall 
‘pieces, if«given at a meal, twice a day, mixed 
yaaa 8 straw and a quart of meal, or a gallon of 
; Bran, mojsteried with water, will make a cow 


If the stalks of the Jerusalem Artichoke, be.cut 
up. as corn-stalks are cut up; in the beginving of 
October, oe carefully dried, an acre would give 
from 2 td 3 tons of excellent fodder for cattle, 
which when cut into small, say, inch pieces, 
sprinkled with salt, and moistened with hot water, 
and permitted to remain till cool, is greatly rel- 
ished by cattle. If cooked or steamed it is still 
better. Where hogs may be intended to be fed 
by them, all the. trouble to be sustained, after the 
stalks and fodder are removed, is, simply to turn 
the hogs jnto the lot, where they will do their 
‘own digging and eating. When thus feeding they 
find water enough inthe artichokes, so that there 
is’ nO, necessity to give them any: it is, however, 
always necessary while thus feeding, to keep them 
at all times'supplied with a trough, wherein there 
are charcoal, rotten ‘wood and ashes. Thirty 

, hogs would find plenty, of food on an acre of 
artichokes for a month, not only to subsist them, 
but grow fat upon; while they would leave seed 
enough in the ground to stock it the next'year. 

Mode of Culture.—Manure the ground with about 
the same quantity and kinds of manure gs are 
given to an acre in corn whemiiberally fed; plough 
it inches deep, harrow and roll, then list your 

3 inches wide} by 2 feet across, the same 
depth as for potatoes. Have your tubers cut into 
‘sets as are potatoes, plant a set at every inter- 
-secting list, and cover the sets up; in the culture 

‘treat them as a well cultivated corp of corn should 

be. ’ ’ 

Quantity of Seed per acre.—15 bushels of tubers 
cut into sets, each set with two eyes, will plant 
amacre. The sets should be dried in plaster,.or 
ashes, to stop the-bleeding. 

\ Top-Dressing.—After the plants are up a few 
days give them a top-dressing of the following 
mixture, to each acre: 5 bushels of ashes, 1 bushel 

_ of plaster and one load of rich mould, or stable 
dung. 

" Soil.—The artichoke delights most in a deep, 

fertile sandy loam. 

Continuance in the Soil.—If the gound be manured 
and cultivated annually, there will be no necessity 
for replanting for 7 or 8 years. 

» Cautton.—As the Artichoke is avery tenacious 


the lot-selected for its culture should be one that 
can. be spared from other cultivation for several 


ae 
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ROOT CULTURE. 
This, unfortunately, is: among ‘the neglécted. | 
things in our system of agriculture; but it al 
not be so; for, if properly attended to, it is 
ble-of conducing more towards the comfort 
stock, and to the profit of our system @fhusb: * 
than js almost apy other branch now followed. ‘a = 
, the ‘turnip culture elone,shas added 4 ae 
millions.of pounds sterling, annually to the: pro-? 
ductive, resources of her agriculturists, afd have al. > 
as a resultant consequence, inereased the aggregate © | 
value of the landed estates of that kingdom apf . 
dreds of millions of pounds sterling. . With these ” & 
well established facts before our people, we have | ‘ 
never been able to account for the apathy that” 
prevails as to the root culture. Why such culpa J 
ble indifference should exist among our agriculty- s 
rists we have never been able to assign any just }) 
fiable cause. It may be,h wever, traced to that | * 
‘aversion too often existing in the agricultutal | 
mind, to change from the old plodding ways of 4). «. 


doing things handed down to us by our ancestors 8 
ways that have robbed the soil of its ‘virgin riches,” 
and driven good men and true from their’ birth b 


places—from the haunts of their childhood; and’ 
from their associates from,infancy to manhood— g 
from the graves of their ancestors and friends and’\| 
kindted, to seek new homes, n nds, andnew. | «5 
associations in the far-off wildernegses of the West, é 
there to meet and endure privations, dangers, and Ps 
diseases, that they ‘‘never dreamt of in their 


philosophy:’’or, perhaps, it may be traced to | : 
another aversion—a dislike for anything’ Tike 
minute and accurate culture, But, be the'cause J, P 
whatever it may, we feél ourselves compelled&by q 
a sense of duty, to us high aid imposing, by that. J ~' 


desire that is in us to see American agriculturists ‘ 
rising superior to the antiquated prejudices. of 
by-gone times, and to see them arming themselves | © 
with the enlightened resolution to promote their a 
interests through the aid afforded by the lights of 
the experience which surround them. We say, a 
that, influenced by these considerations, we shall sf 
be urged by duty to hold up the advantages of the | © 
root culture to the consideratiom of‘our agriculturalé t 
patrons and friends until we: fe rallied o 
around us a host of advocates. “Humiariity'as well | . P 
as national and individual wealth, all combine to” : ‘ 
» KG 
t 
ysl 


















enforce the propriety of adoptin root culture, 
to a greater or less extent as an p> Aire 

of our husbandry, We are conscientiously it n- 
pressed with the belief, that in whatever light 
may be viewed, it is right and proper that it she 
be fostefed. The more’ stock we can feed 
the Bore manure will there be made, and 3s” 
consequence the more our lands will be fertilized, 
the mote will they produce, and the greater the | 
profit accruing to thé culturist.._ When, then, all 





“years. me 





these considerations so forcibly appeal to the heart 7 
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ould: 
ape- | and the duty of patriotism to favor its. adoption. 
fa: ‘Binds @f Roots to. be cultivated.—The kinds of 
se roots that ‘we recommend are the following, viz: 
a i Porsnips, Carrots, Mangel Wurtzel, Sugar. 4k 
dea f ae Ruta Baga, and the’Common Turnip. 
-pro- F Time of Seeding.—Parsnips, Carrots, Mangel 
have,/s|. | Wurtzel and Sugar Beet, should be drilled in any 
egate time after the frost is out of the ground, up to 









hun- 1 » the beginning of May,—the sooner, however, the 
Py ‘] better after the frost is‘out of the ground, where 
that largeness of roots is desirable—and as langeness 
ulpa- g ‘gives quantity, that is no mean consideration as 
ultu- ; cattle food. 

justi: The Ruta Boge turpip should be drilled in about 
that “the middle of June—from the ith to the 20th of 


. that month. 


yt Sts The Cdsimen Puriaip, should be drilled in, or 
ors—0}) sown broadcast, from the 26th of July till the LOth 
ches, ses “August, the nearer the first named period the 
birth better. 

and’). \ fs to’ Product.--Each of the above roots, under 
»od— . good condition of soil, as manuring, ploughing, 
sand''| ‘harrowing, rolling and culture, would yield from 
new. | Sto 600bushéls per acre. More than 1300 bushels 
West, of beets have been grown on an acre under favor- 
» and able circumstances, but as we do-not wish to 
their encourage extravagant hopes, orto excite over 
od te Sanguine anticipations, we haye estimated the 
Ben product per acre at from 5 to 600 bushels, and those 


* quantities we can youch for where the season is 


nal! congenial and justice has been “om the several 
srists erops.in their culture, 

cot ) Of sManures.—All manure for roots ofpevery 
élves | © kind afe the better for being well rotted or broken 
their down. by decomposition. 

nts of ~ Composts may be formed of equal ‘portions of 
say, |. decomposed stable or barn-yard mantre, road- 
shall | ° S¢tapings, marsh-mud, the earth from head-lands, 
of the | wood’s-mould; that is one-half of the quantity 
turald | » to consist. of the manure, the ‘other half of any 
ied | ne or alliof the other named substances. The com- 
well. | _ post should be thrown into mass and lie two weeks 
ne to®| . shefore being used, and to be thoroughly mixed; 


» for every 20 two-horse. loads of the compost, 15 
to.20. bushels of ashes, 2 of salt and 1 of plaster 
iF should be added and mixed in the mass as that is 













2 Jewertfot an acie 
o hundted peunds of Peruvian Guano, and 1 
bushel of plaster, will be sufficient for an acre. 


ized, “Ten bushels of “bone-dust, 10: bushels of ashes, 
- the 2 bushels of salt and 1 bushel of plaster, made 
,, all jf ; into pie, suffered to remain 10 days, then to be 


Ngee mixed together, and drilled in, will 
“also answer for an acre, the bones to be moistened 
‘before being put in pie. 


‘water off through @ cullender,' or sefve; 't 


andthe paltenstoddingain favor of the root culture, |. Of,the Seid. —All. roots delight eaatdte ateep, 
_itteertainly must be conceded: to be the business | rich sandy-mould. .The Mangel Wurtzel, how- 


ever, will prosper admirably ina clayey mould. 
Application of the Manures, and Preparation of the 
Ground.—The compost should be evenly spread 
over the ground, then plough the gro as 
a strong team can, force the share in’ sy 
8 to’ 10 inches in depth. The ploughing must 
done with great exactness—great truthfulness— 
no baulks.to be left unturned up; the furrow-slices 
‘must be turned flat, then harrow until every clod 
is broken fine; this done roll the land with.aheavy 
roller, and lay oF your drills. The "bone-dust 
must be harrowed in. , fe 


MANGEL WURTZEL—SUGAR BEET. 
' As the cultivation of these is the satie we shall 
treat them under the same general heady, r 
Preparation of the seed —Pour warm: water. over 
them) let them remain in soak 24h 








to the seed, when drained twice their bulk of ‘soot 
and ashes, or ashés afd plaster, which must ‘be 
thoroughly mixed with them, so as to Separate the 
seed and render them éasy of being a@riied. 
Quantity of seed per acre. —Three’ ney of seed 
of éither kind of beets, is about the right quantity. 
Width of Furrows.—From 27 to 30 inches apart 


‘is about the most'eligible distance for the rows to 


be apart. This gives space’for the working of.a 
lhorse cultivator, and saves much hoe and‘hand 
labor in their culture. - Depth of furrows, Linch. 


‘The’plants when thinned out should stand in- 


ches apart in- the drills. 

Moiles of drilling in the seed=—We have drépped 
them by hand, using the finger and thumb; from 
the mouth of a quart bottle, and'by's drilling ata 
chine. a fy 

When we first commenced, we drilled by ‘the 
liand, but found it very severe upon our back. 

The next year ‘we improved a’ littlé ‘upon. ‘the 
hand ‘system, and drilled the séed “in: froti the 
induth of a bottle, half filled: with ‘sand,’ ‘Keeping 
the bottle on the shake the whole time. ke he 

In subsequent years we procured a harid-drilling 
machine, which by the way every root culturist 
ought to have. With this machine we drilled in 
2 acres per day. Our drill had not the cofve- 
nience of the present ones—it merely drilled in 
the seed,& drill being previously made by’a line, 
with the corner of a hoe—a hand followed with a 
rake, who covered the seed with it and pressed the 
earth down with the back part of it, The drilling 
machines of the present day, make the drill, de- 
posite the seed, cover them and roll... + 45 

Culture.—When the plants first come up, dust 
them with a mixture comprised’of equal parts of 





ashes and plaster, or plaster and soot, or ashes, 


yak 
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i. 
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‘mosphere and dew into the earth, work immedi- 


‘ with parsnips, and the pork there is said to be of 


-of salt, make a most invigorating meal for a horse; 


location and object in view. 
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aarp ‘and soot.’ A bushel will answer for an, 

Let the dusting be done early in the.morn- 

pri aan the plants are wet with dew.” Repeat 
the dusting three or four successive mornings. 

The plants, when 3 or 4 inches high, should be 

thinned out so as to stand 12 inches apart ip the | 


/fows, sélécting the most healthy and vigorous | 


plants to remain. ‘Where there are blank spaces, | 
draw plants from where they are too thick, and | 
fill them up. This must be done during a rain or 
just after arain. After you have completed the 
thinning, go carefully over each row, and wher- | 
ever a plant has more crowns than one—and there | 
will sometimes be from 2 to 4—pinch off all but one. 

At the: time of thinning out the plants, work 
around them with hoe and hand, relieving them 
from alk weeds and grass. In ten days from this 
run the’cultivator through the middle of the rows, 
to olean off-the weeds and grass, and let the at- 


ately around and between the plants with hoe and 
hand, In two weeks from this give your beets 
another such working, and most generally the la- 
bor of tillage will be found to have been comple- 
ted: The great object in the culture of these roots 
is to keep them clean, and the soil-open to the in- 
fluences of the sun, air, dew and rain. 

Depth of Drills.—One inch is the proper depth. 

THE PARSNIP. 

This root is of great intrinsic value, whether we 
consider its fine edible qualities as a table-vegeta- 
big or regard it as stock food. Hogs eat parsnips 

great avidity, and fatten on them readily.— 
All the pork of the Island of Guernsey is fattened 





delicious sweetness and flavor. Milch-cows fed 
upon parsnips cut fine, mixed with cut straw or 
hay, and a small quantity of meal or bran, afford 
a large flow of milk and rich cream, while the but- 
ter made from the latter is‘of the finest nutty 
flavor. . Indeed, all domestic animals are fond of 

ips, and thrive and fatten on them. As an 
alterative food for horses, nothing is more grateful 
to that animal. than an occasional feed of carrots 
or parenips. A peck of either root cut up fine, 
and mixed with a peck of cut straw or hay, and 
half a gallon of chopt oats or rye, with a handful 


a few such feeds ina week in winter will open his 
hide, soften his hair and keep his system in a 
rag condition. 

Time of planting.—This will depend upon the 
If wanted for table 
use, it will be time enough to drill in the parsnip 
seed from the Ist to the 10th of May: If wanted 
to feed cattle,; they should be got in as soon as 
ever the frost is out of the ground and it can be 





thoroughly prepared. 


Soil.—As we have remarked elsewhere, the pars. | 
nip delights in a deep, fertile, sandy loam: 
Preparation of the Soil.—The same as for beets. 4 
Quantity of seed per acre.—From 2 toi Ibs. — 
Age of the seed.—There is no certainty of pars-;, Fe 
_ nip seed coming up if more than a year old, anlen 3 
| they may have been kept with great care. 
Preparation of the Seed.—The same as for bees 7 
seed, mix 2 parts sand with one part parsnip seed... 
Modes of seeding.—The same as for beets. 4, 
Distance and depth of Drills.—Parsnips should be 
drilled in 2 feet apart ; drills 1 inch deep, 
Culture.—When the plants have come up and~ 
grown to thé height of 3 inches, work between ‘ 
the drills with the hoe—among the plants in the 
drills, clean out all the grass and weeds with the | ~ 
hand, stirring the earth when needed with the hoe. 
At this working thin out the plants so-as. to stand 
6 or 8 inches apart in the drill. After which dust, 
them with an equal mixture of three parts ashes, | 
1 part. plaster, or soot. This dusting must be |’ 
givenin early morning when the plants are wet 
with the dew. At intervals of 2 weeks apart, give: 
your plants two other workings, and you will have 
completed their culture. As we remarked in the | 
case of the beets, the great object of culture is to’) 
keep the grourid clean of weeds and grass, and 
open to atmospheric influences, 


CARROTS. 
Soil.—A deep fertile, sandy-loam is the best. 
Preparation of Soil.—Same as for Parsnips. 
Prepardtion of the Seed,—Take equal portions of 
seed and sand and rub them freely between the. 
palms of your-hands, then soak the seed in ‘etd 
water 24 hours, drain them through a cullender; 
or séive, then mix the seed with a mixture of ashes 
and plaster so as to separate them... - 
Quantity of seed per acre.—Two pounds of seed is} 
sufficient. 
Culture.—The same culture to be observed as] > 
for parsnips, with the exception that the plants; 
should not be thinned out so widely apart: for the ‘ 
Altringham varieties 4 inches apart—for the White} > ; 
Belgium, 6 inches apart. These. are the best field ; 
varieties. 
In dusting carrots at the time’of their coming 
up and culture, mix 3 parts ars 1 pest aes 
and 1 part salt, together. 


- RUTA BAGA TURNIPS. 

As the time for seeding this excellent reot ¥ 
not have arrived before June, we only mention iy 
now in order that you may provide yourself w 
manure. " 
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, CORN PLANTING. 

As we have freely expressed our views. upow 
this subject in recent numbers, we will not no 
repeat what we have therein said, and only recut 
to the subject now to enjoin upon planters to do] » 
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justice to their corn crop, as well in the richness 
and-quantity of their manure, the preparation of 
the soil, in timely planting, and in culture, and to 
request..you. to bear in. mind that the time for 
‘ planting everywhere is when the frost is entirely 





r pars] . out of the ground. 
rar) Pg DEEP PLOUGHING. 

Be All land# that are not wet, should be plotghed 
best | geep. The’ New Yorker has the following brief 
»seed.-.| though judicious remarks upon the subject:— 

; ‘Deep ploughing tniformly increases the quan- 
nud be aity of grass aud root crops. It also tends to con- 
idate “light soils. It<has been found that the 


| ©heads of grain, though much fuller and heavier, 


p | ©‘stand more upright ousuch land as has seaeatnnrly 
tween ploughed. . This is attributed to the greaterstrength 
in the of the roots, and the much greater depth to which 
th the | > they. penetrate, when invited tojt by deepthorough 


tultivation. Such soils, however, always require 
‘for perfeeting their pulverization and fully. devel- 
; oping brK tillage qualities, to be well harrowed 
and rolled.’’ 


The above extract, brief as it is, has much good 
sense and enlightened philosophy in it. ‘As illus- 

. trative of its truth we will state that, in conver- 
_ sation a few weeks since with one of the best 
farmers of Western Virginia, he told us that some 
five years since he hitéhed a team of 6 horses to a 
heavy plough, and ploughed a field that he intended 
for corn 15 inches in depth, subsoiling it 6 inches 
-deeper; the season proved a dry one, and although 
in the adjoining fields of his neighbor his corn was 
wilted and” burnt up almost, his corn planted on 











a his deeply ploughed and subsoiled field was a}- 
ad of rematkably heavy crop, and remained greem and in 
: the | full vigor, and that that field has shown the benefits 
siatel of deep culture in all subsequent crops grown on it. 
nder; In, this case the subsoil happened to be of such 
ashes|  auvality as to justify the departure from the safer 
rule of deepening the soil gradually. 
ood ITEMS FOR THE MONTH OF-APRIL. 
Locerne.—This excellent forage plant should 

ed a8} - “be got in this or the succeeding month. 
)lants Eanct Porarozs.—If you were not fortunate; 
dl the enough to get your early potatoes in last month, 
go me if possible) put them in the first week of this. 

; Srrinc WaHeat.—lIf it be your intention to seed 
ming any spring wheat, get it in the early part of this 


month, the earlier the better. We however, do 
not, except from necessity, recommend its culture 
this side of the Hudson river—certainly not in the 
Middle and Southern States. We tried it' more 










we, than once, and our experience taught us that it was 
a very uncertain crop in this region, and we are 
very sure that it would be more so further south. 
Fencrs.—If you have not already attended to 
your fences, you should at once éarefully examine 
every pannel yourself, and have all necessary re- 


Bramaces, Brians, Busnes, &c.—Have all these 
effectually extirpated from your fields and fences. 

Hemp XND Friax.—For these crops plough deep, 
harrow: ‘thoroughly and roll; then at several days 
apart give-the field at least 3 harrowings to des- 
troy weeds.” is ; ree: 
| Tomacco Prants.— Repeatedly examine these, 
and attend to their wants. 
when these generous ¢reatures are called upon to 
exert all their. powers in their daily toils, see to 
it that they receive kind attention, good food, and 
plenty of it, good lodging and grooming. , 

Miicn Cows AND OTHER cATTLE.—Attend to 
these.as advised last and preceding months. 

Ssvection or Sra.iions.—Be careful in select- 
ing a stallion to-serve yourmares.. The difference 
of a few doHars in price is nothing when compared 
pto the importance of getting a good.colt. . “» 

Pouttrr.—Be attentive. to the food andcomfort 
of these. . Sh iy 

Ovr-novusas anp Cerzane.—Cleanse and white 
wash these. aya Are 
* Eanuy Turnirs.—Turnips when raised early 
for market bring-a good price; therefore put in an 
acre as we advised last month. \_- 

Compost Hears.—Be assiduous in the accumu- 
lation of these. 


WORK IN THE CARDEN... 
APRIL. 
To begin right, is the true policy in all things, 
depending upon human skill. Without you do so, 
Hsuccess will be held’ by a precarious tenure; for 
though under peculiarly favorable circuméfintes, 
success. may occur, though the observance of the 
rule be neglected, yet there is no ceftainty of” the 
issue, and as it is as easy to begin-right, as wrong, it 
is alike your interest and duty to prefer the for- 


‘ 





mer course, especially:as there is no occupation 
among tie pursuits of humanity that more imperi- 
ously calls for its adoption than that of gardening. 
Recollect that time lost in the beginning»of the 
season, can never be regained. Therefore, if ‘you 
desire your garden to be a pattern for your seighbors 
to follow, which feeling should petvade every 
country, gentleman’s. besom—if you wish it'to bea 
resource whence your family can draw full supplies 


4 of the comforts and delicacies of the season—whence 


they can derive the best andjearliest vegetables and 
garden fruits—we say, if:you possess these laudable 
feelings, and we are sure you do, then address your- 
self at once to the business of making your garden 
worthy of your ambition and the pride of your 
ladies. Take our word for it, if you give to your 
wife and daughters the necessary force and means, 
that they will so arrange that department of your 
homestead, that it will be at once a source of pride, 
of’ pleasure, and of comfort; for wo never 
neglects a sacred duty, especially when it).comes 
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the desire for excellence, and generons achievement. 
It is a part of her nature to leave nothing undone, 
that she ought to do:—wheré duty calls, there is 
she to be found—what she undertakes to do, under 
of the she does well. 
ith this brief introduction, we will into the 
and endeavor to point out some of-the many 
t Ghtifowee WC the pee iar during this para 
7 so plants grown in your hot- 
bed are sufficiently large sn shenk enough for 
pry if you. were provident enough to 
sow the seed at the ropes time, they are. now fit to 
be set out. Then forthwith select a bed, have it 
-prepared, and set the plants out the fitst rain that 
occurs.., 

The-bed in which they are to be grown for flower- 
ing, should be adeep; rich, moist, (not wet) loam, it 
should be heavily manured; dug a full — deep, 
raked fine as the spading proceeds; this done, dust 
it freely with a. mixture of 5 parts ashes, 2 parts 
plaster, and 1 + salt, rake the mixture in, when 
it will be fit. for the reception of the plants. Be 
careful in taking up the’plants; do it so as tha#a 
ball of earth adheres'to the roots. The best way to 
effect this is to raise them from the plant bed with 
a garden trowel, or witha broad pointed case-knife. 
The plants thus carefully withdrawn from the bed 
must be planted down to their leaves, in rows run- 
ning north and south,‘3 feet wide, the plants the 
same distance apart in the rows; then bring the 
earth around the plants so as to form a slight basin, 
say about 2 itiches in depth to receive the water.— 
Unless it be raining give the plants water at the 
time of setting them out; water them every second 
day thereafter, until they begin to grow vigorously. 
In dry weather, throughont ‘the season, they must 
be watered freely ; this is best done about sun-down. 

Sowing Cauliflower Seed,—Early this month, select 
a rich loamy spot on 2 border facing the ‘south, 
manure it well, dig in the manure a spade in depth, 
rake the ground till all the clods are reduced per- 
footy fine, then: sow cauliflower seed, rake the seed 
in lightly, pat the ground with the back of your 
spade, so as to compress the earth around the seed, 
, then dust the bed with a mixtureof ashes, plaster 
and salt, as advised above.. When the plants,are 
up»and. about an inch high, water them with a 
decoction of soot, made thus: place a pint of soot in 
a small cotton bag, and place that in a light barrel, 
over that pour a kettle of boiling waterjewhen cool, 
fill up the barrel with rain, or other soft water, 
place. the barrel in the sun, stir the contents and 
water the plants. 

Setting out Cabbage Plants.—lf you have cabbage 

Jants ready, set them out the first rainy season. 

lect your bed the same as for cauliflowers, manure 

it very liberally, dig the manure in‘a full spade’s 
depth, rake well as the spading is being proceeded 
with; then sow over it a mixture of ashes, salt, and 
slaked lime, thoroughly mixed together.» Set ont 
your plants in rows 3 feet apart, the plants 24-feet 
asunder in the rows—let the rows run north and 
south. ‘ Before drawing the plants from the seed-bed, 
prepare a mixture of 6 parts rich fine mould, 1 part 
soot, and 1 part flour of sulphur, in a piggin or 
other: tight vessel, reduce it to the consistence of 
cream with water. As you withdraw the plants 
from the plant-bed, insert the roots and stems into 
this ture up to the lower leaves, when the plants 
will be ready to sect out.. This mixture will prevent 
the attack of the cut-worm, while it ‘will give a 
healthful impetus to the growth of the plants. If 
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the weather should be dry after your plants are seb...) 
out, have them watered every alternate day ‘until’ bed 
rain occurs; throughout the season, in all times seer 
drought, water your cab plants copi vat were 
least three times a week, as are a thirsty veges: out 


table and require moisture to insure vigorous and: 
healthful growth. A few waterings with soap 




































will prove Mighly salutary. ; ae 
Sewing Cabbage Seed.—Prepare a bed as advised! 
for cauliflowers, and sow cabbage seed of sorts. 


Let the border face the south, and treat the pl 
when they come upas recommended for cauliflowér, 

espe ogend out afr fe ee of these largg 
enough for the purpose may pow be planted in. 
the open ground. The land must ta geeeaeall ¥ 
manuring, digging, raking, &c., as for cabbage) 
the plants set out as recommended for cauliflowersy 
and treated the. same way. 7 hy 

Sowing Broccoli Seed.—Sow broccoli. seed. early 4 
this month as re > for cauliflowers.. . 

Sowing Borecole -—Prepare a'spot on a south- 
ernly exposed border as setomnmentie’ | ¥ 
and sow borecole seed—treat)the plants the same 
advised for cabbage plants. 

Brussels §; s and Jerusalem Kale.—Sow 
of these as advised above. 

Garden Peas.—Oontinue to drill in some rows of 
these during the month, to secure a continnoug, 


supply. Be 

Beane—-Drill in a few rows of these every seven: 
days throughout the month... . a 

Siberian Kale.—Within the first ten days of this” 
month sow a small bed of Siberian Kale seed, for,” 
sproutsinsummer. Manure the bed well, dig deeply, 7. 
and rake fine, then dust the bed with a mixture of! fy 
7 parts ashes and 1 part plaster,.then sow the seed/i xe 
as you would turnip seed. To ensure thin sowing, 
mix three tinies of ‘the ‘bulk of seed with fine dry 
sand, or ashes, rake the seed very lightly in, and pat 
the: bed with the back of a shovel. 4 

Lettuce.—If you have lettuce plants large enough,.. 
set them out in a well prepared bed, for heading— 
and sow a small quantity of seed every 10 days 
throughout the month, for additional supplies.;- _— 

Radia hes. —Sow radish seed every week throughout 
the month. 

Spinach.—Drill in a few rows of spinach seed the 
first week in this month, and then again about the 
middle of it. Fig At 

Smalt Sallading —Seed of all kinds of small sal~ 2 
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nding should be sown at the beginning of this 
month, and at intervals of 7 days apart during its 
continuance. ' 


Carrots and Parsnips.—Full. crops. of these for. 
fall and winter use should be drilled in, in the béw 
ginning of this month. For the-mode of manele: 
culture, &c., we refer the reader to,our last month 
journal. ’ 

Celery.—Plant out any plants that you may héve- 
ready for setting out:—and sow seed to grow plan 
for late crop. : ae 

Asparagus Beds.—If not,previously d 4 fh 
them a dressing of well rotted manure, and ne 
first week in this month, Care mist be taken im 
forking in the manure not to injure the shoots.’ +4 

Beets.—Drill in your beet. seed for a general crop. _ 

Sowing Onion Seed.—Tolerable sized onions may 
be grown, if drilled in the first week of this month., 

Leeks.—Drill in a few rows of lecks in the first 
week or ten days of this month. 

Planting. Onions out for Seed.—lif ciftumstancts: 
prevented you from setting out your.onions for seed 
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“Tast month, set them out ‘the, first week in, this 
jwonth, the nearer the first of the month the better. 
* “Garlick, Rocembole, Shallots and Chives.—If these 


; Were not planted last month, they may be planted 
put arty time up to the 10th instant. Let them be 


in dry weather till they begin to grow, and 
rain occurs. 


Barly Turnips.—No well regulated garden should 
_ without ‘a bed of early turnips. If not as replete 
Po , t nutrition, as. some other kinds of vegetables, 

wi 


ey are very acceptable to the palate and popular 
the better and more,refined taste, and serve to 
ish the dinner table} besides which, while they 


i@ | coutribute toincrease home coniférts and enjoyments 
Fy _—tend to render the resources of the garden com- 


enlarge its vegetable supplies—when grown 
ira market, they command ready sale and good 


the: Soil.—The soil best adapted to the culture 


‘ Price. We have'sold them at'$1} per bushel. 
of 


e turnip is a deep, fertile sandy-loam. 


1 Preparation. of the Soil.—1. Spread well rotted 


manute over the bed to the depth of 2 inches, spade 


Wit in to the full depth of the spade, taking care to 


ake fine as the spading is proceeded with, then 
ispread.over the surface in the-proportion of 200 Ibs. 
lo the acre.of super-phosphate of lime, rake that in, 
then spread at the rate of 20 bushels of ashes per-acre, 


\fand 2 bushels of salt per acre, which must be lightly 


faked inj then roll the bed, when it will be ready. for 


en the reception of the seed... If sown broadcast, it will 


“require at the rate of 1}-Jbs. of seed per acre. If 


sown in drill, which is*the best way, 1 1b. of seed 


‘Awill be sufficient for an acre. 


4.2. After the bed is thoroughly spaded up and:finely 
faked, spread thereon at the rate of, per acre, 400 Ibs. 


‘Hof Peruvian ons wi By bushel of plaster, 2 bushels of 


salt, and 50 bushels of spent ashes, rake the whole 
n thoroughly, and then.sow the seed, 


‘3. Dig and rake the ground as before advised, 


and sow thereon, at the rate per acre, of 300.lbs; of 


the -Manipulated. Guano, 1 bushel of plaster, 2 
A bushels of salt, and 50 bushels of spent ashes, rake 
the whole in thoroughly, and sow the seed, or drill 
it.in.as may best suit your purpose. ;, 
1 Preparation of the Seed:—Soak the seed twelve 
hours in warm water before sowing, then strain off 


? Zthe water, and mix with the seed four times their 


k of dry spent ashes, or sand to separate them, 
br the greater facility of sowing thinly, or drilling 
nem. : 

Culture —When the turnips jirst come up dust 


its J over them, early.in the morning, while the dew is 


' qon the leaves of the plants, a mixture comprised 


of 
portions of soot, spent ashes, and plaster.— 


= Dontinue this daily. until the plants. get into the 


tough leaf. 

«If sown broadcast, the turnips must, when a few 

inches high, be thinned out so as to stand 10 inches 

apart.. If-drilled in, the drills must be I$ inches 

apart, and the plants thinned out so as to\'stand 8 
hes'apart in the drills. 


giV038. «When the seed is sown broadcast the soil must be 


ted downiy.or,rolled, to compress the soil around. 
em, and encourage germination. If the drill. is 
used, that machine will make the drill, deposit 


Pte Seed, and roll at one and the same time. 


tances | 


r seed 


» ‘The weeds and grass must be kept down, and the 
Soil stirred to keep it open to the influences of the 
atmosphere. 

usafy or Vegetable Oyster.—Drill in some drills 
with the ‘seed of this fine roat. Select a rich, deep, 
Sandy-loam bed, manure it freely with well rotted 


dung; dig that in spade deep, rake fine, then spread 
thereon, a free dusting of spent ashes and Fvser, 
rake agaim then stretch your line across the bed, 
north and south, and draw drills 10 inches apart, i 
inch deep, :then drill in the seed as thinly as possible, 
eovering with the rake, and‘ patting’ the earth down 
with the back part of it. 

When the plants are an inch or two high, thin 
them out with the hand so as to stand 4 inches 
apart, relieving them with the hoe and hand, at the 
same time, of all grass and weeds, \ Keep them ¢lean 
of weeds by three or four hocings as they may be 
required hy the season, and all the work necessary 
will have been performed. : 

Of its character, and the modes of Cooking it:—In 
flavor, this root very much resembles the oyster, and 
‘hence one of its names. When property cooked, it 
is a delicious root, and as itis a healthful one, it 
should find a place in every gentleman’s garden; A 
few drills will suffice for a family, though as it isa 
popular root, it may be advantageously grown for 
market. 

Boiled as parsnips are, seasoned with salt and 
pepper with drawn butter poured over it, it is highly 
esteemed:—boiled, mashed, steamed, mixed up wi 
wheaten flour, butter and eggs, made into cakes, 
the eakes dusted with grated crackers, and fried in 
butter, it forms ’a great delicacy. 

Skirret.—This: vegetable is grown 7 same as 
salsafy, is cooked like it, has much of its peculiar 
flavor, and is esteemed a highly nuttifious, whole- 
some vegetable. : 

Sew the seed thinly in drills 12 inch t, thin 
them out to stand 6 inches apart in the drills, cul- 
tivate them cleanly, and the result will be a good 


crop. 

Artichokes.—Dress your garden artichokes, and 
sow more : : 

Red Peppers:—Sow. red pepper, seed of various 
sorts ina warm southerly exposed border. : 

Tomatoes—Egg Planis——The seed of -eath of 
these vegetables, should be sown early this month 
to grow plants for a late crop. If you are provided 
with plants.set them out. 

Planting out for raising Seed.—If you have not 
already done so, set out. cabbages, beets, parsnips, 
carrots, turnips, &c., for seed early this month—the 
nearer the first the*better. 

Potatoes.—BPlant your early Irish potatoes as'early 
this month as possible—the nearer the first of the 
month the better. Treat them as we have advised 
for field culture. 

Beeis.—Drill in your late crop of beets. 

Horse Radish.—If you have not already, provided 
your garden with a bed of this excellent condiment 
set to work at once, and set a bed of it out the first 
week:in this month. | 

Rhubarb or Pie-plant.—If you have plants of this 
vegetable set them out.’ If you haye none, buy a 
dozen or two of plants and set them out. 

Okra.—Drill in a few rows of this excellent soup 
vegetable. 

Pot and Medicinal Herbs.—Sage, Thyme, Parsley, 
Hyssop, Sweet Basil, Chamomile, Fennel, Lavender, 
Sweet -Marjorum, Mint, Rosemary, Rue, Tansey, 
Celandine, ‘Comfrey, Elecampane, .Hoarhound, 
Balm, may all.now be set out or the seed sown.— 
The earlier the better. . 

Nasturtium.—Drill in a few rows of Nasturtium 
seed : drop the seed 4 inches apart, the drill 4 feet 
apart. _When the plants are 6 inches high, stick 


‘ 





them as you would peas. PS 
























too much growth. 
Fy Chrysenthemis—separate the reots, 
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Hades. Sow sed of 
this month. } 
lanting Fruit Trees.—Trees that h@ve not burst 


the endive the last week in 





P 
into leaf may be planted out the first week in this 
 panpberrios.—-New plantetiona of raspbe 

ies.—New tations of raspberries may 
be made the first week in this month. 

Strawberry Beds.—Keep these clean from weeds ; 
water. the beds of fruiting plants frequently ; but 
avoid touching the flowers with the water. 

In mene, eee us to advise you to see that 
your gardener and his hands, atall times, keep your 
garden free from weeds and grass, and that, in times 
of drought that they use the watering pot freely. 


FLORICULTURE---APRIL, 1857. 
Prepared‘for the American Farmer by John Feast, Florist. 
Now that the severity of the winter is past, a 
at deal more air will be required to prevent 
plants from drawing, which often occurs if suffi- 
cient care is not taken—give plenty of room to such 
as are about flowering, by putting aside those that 
have already bloomed, and arrange such as will give 
show to the house. Give frequent syringing, and 
close the house early, so to retain as much heat as/ 
possible, to do without fire heat, which is not good 
at this time of the year, if it can be avuided—as 
plants are more healthy without it. 
ise cm will be throwing up their flower 
stems, require care in tieing up, and spreading 
the branches, to form a fine head; give a little mone 
water occasionally, and keep clear of green fly, by 
fumigating. ; 
Camellias, will be growing rapidly, and require 
‘abundance of water, and frequent syringing; inar- 
ching may yet be done if the stocks have not made 





and strike by 
cuttings—repot the summer flowering varieties, and 
forward their growth, as they are an acquisition, 
flowering in the summer months. 
Fuchias, will soon make a show, and should be 
neatly trained ; give them the last shift in suitable 
to flower in—they would be better if a little 
Fquia water was given them once a week; it makes 
them grow more vigorously. 
Japan Lillies, should be potted, and seeds sown 


now. 
Gloxinias and Achemenes, re-pot in larger pots, as 
they advanee in growth. 
ahlias, under propagation require to be re-pot- 
ted ; as they advance in growth take off cuttings of 


the wood, if a stock is wanted. 
‘ Heaths that have done flowering, Bpacris, and 


such Cape plants, place in a cooler shady situation, 
where they can be hardened off; give them a shift 
in pots if they require it. 


Roses in pots will require plenty of air, and syrin- 
ging night and morniog—fumigate to keep down 
the green fly, which destroys the appearance of the 

nts—pot off cuttings, if rooted. — 

Verbenas, Petwnias, and all bedding out plants, 
have.a good stock for planting out in the border, 
and sow seeds in a frame of such tender annuals as 

are of.a delicate growth to bring them in a forward 
state, for planting out about the middle of next 
month. / hea : 

In the fower garden much is required in pruning, 
re-planting and training all plants neatly before 
they make ahy growth—also in separating herba- 





ceous flowering roots, and planting box edging, 


é 





laying grass, and making walks, of whatever ip 
terial is on hand; but bear in mind to have ples 
of rough material at the bottom, to cause good draim.. .- 
age, otherwise the walks will not be so dry amu. 
pleasant to walk on in Wet weather; a depth of aW! 
least nine inches of rough material, will be necam! 
sary, So that the water will pass off freely and 
ways leave the surface dry. - Ras 


DAIRY FARMING—FOOD FOR MILCH 60 : 
Lourssure, N. C., Feb. 26th, 1857/4hai 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: fr 
Although I pursue a calling that has no relatig a 
to farming whatever, yet I take t pleasure jqapli! 
reading your excellent Journal, from which Lda 
rive much that is both interesting and practical #the } 
I read an. article in your Febru 0., On 
“Feeding Cows for Butter—New Views.” 
truth ofthe author’s views have for years been: |Dorm 
rified by all cattle owners in this section, who gigeiires 
their cows proper attention, in order to make thegeppe 
yield a large quantity of. milk and butter. Ac 
that would, without bows yield some 1} gall 
milk per day, can made to yield twice 
amount ina very short time, by giving her 
gallon cow-peas (boiled) daily. It imparts to® 
milk and butter alike, a richness that no of 
kind of food which we can command here,’ 
give. Along with the pea feed the cow musth 
a reasonable amount of cut fodder, hay or shu 
I made an experiment in the month of Octobe 
1855, with another article which perhaps is” 
known to those who take pleasure in raising fim 
dairy cows. It is what we call cotton-seed-mealam 
the ground cofton-seed after the oil is expresseqeedin 
My neighbor owned a cow of common stock, niqpot r 
yielded daily 3: gallons milk, from the pea ‘OF 
(one gallon of feed daily). I owned one also gmose 
common stock, but well marked with strong poil 
fora good dairy cow; ! Rive her } gallon cow pet pane 
ogg! with 1 pint of cotton-seed-meal twicgpmatt 
ay; she was turned into a field during the 
from which corn had been recently gathereth, aanen 
stabled or penned at night, In less than 10°dagm@yo. 
she increased in milk from about 2; gallons to 4 gue 
lons per diem, with a relative increase in the vie a 
of butter. She was milked morning and nightg) Me 
gallons ateach milking. endeavored to ma cohuject. 
excel my neighbor’s cow with the pea feed al 
but failed ; but as soon as the cotton-seed-m@gm 
was given, the improvement was wonderful. qj Unde: 
Iam unable to say to what principle in the ii 
ton-seed-méal this quality is tobe ascribed: Leigueen 
pose it must be the same that exists in the 
oil-cake or the linseed-cake,,alluded to’ in Bpwith 
Houghton’s article. * 
My friend was not aware of theadvantage T te 
of him until after yielding the palm to my) 
when it was made known. 
Truly, yours, &c. 
' Wa. R. 
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Grear Increase 1 Weicnt.—A correspond 
in Fauquier Co., Va., informs us that a neigh 
had a stall-fed beef, which increased in weight 
pounds in 19 days. He fed on cut sheave oats a) 
meal, (corn) twi¢e a day, and roots once. Wi 


there were signs of purging, he gave 1 table 
full of red-oak bark—(dried and- pounded) ; this 
rected the looseness and gave the steer a vorat! 
appetite. 
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as [For the American Farmer.] 
RENOVATION OF WORN-OUT LANDS, &.° 
BY A VIRGINIA FARMER, 
9, six years ago, became the haser of a 
e necabiarm of 130 acresy considered the poorest of the 
“mipoor forest farms. This farmembraces about 150 
lacres. of what may be considered Rappahannock 
‘fats, but is of that character known as crawfish or 
fhite oak Jands, thus differing from the Rappa- 
‘“Abannock lands generally; the residue is the first 
4rising land from the river,.and for the most part 
ais a.chocolate red, and a stiff or tenacious soil, not 
pasure manlke the most of the Jands on the ridge between 
ich Lamime. Rappahannock and Potomac Rivers. When 
© present occupant became the purchaser of this 
rm, about two hundred acres only had been 
Maapened,.and this, like most of the lands in the Old 
i nion, had been under. very invjudicious cul- 
Mire; presenting as it did, the most impoverished 
ake t! pearance; so’much so,.as to extort the excla- 
- K egamation from a friend of the haser on first 
} galloggisiting it, that it was the only farm on which he 
wice thabad ever set foot that had not ene rich spot; this, 
~her gmee remarked,had none. Up to this time about 400 
rts to‘ggectes of this farm has been brought in actual cul- 
io otha@fivation; thus adding about acres of new 
ere,” d annually to what was originally open. The 
rust h m had, as before remarked, been injudieiously 
r shu tivated; the ploughing had been effected for the 
Octobepmost part with one horse, I think, and that a 
ule, or some animal with no more str BG) | 
l not exaggerate, Iam sure, if I shall add. that 
d-mealgime average crop of wheat for the 20 years pre- 
cpresseqmeding the occupancy of the present owner, did 
ge japet reach the average of 150 bushels, and the corn 
pea fe bp ‘not over bushels annually; whereas, 
é alsogimose of the 


r 


ps is 


. 


ising filpal 


Ow-p e 
twiowmith those of the wheat from the first—but the 
a has been in progress of opening all the while, 

Phen, forthe course which has brought about such 
Mayorable results; for certairi it is, all that has 


n said is worth nothing in the absence of such | 


oy 
nig’ 
make of orn ve and deep tillage, but 
od alomlke a great deal else that has been taught in theory, 
eed-mépnut little practised—I mean comparatively little 
ful. @ Understood, and its importance never yet fully 
: thee@ptéalized to the extent itshould be. This land-has 
ae n pretty uniformly ploughed with three good 
he horses, (not sand flirters,) and in some instances 
> in Bewith four, (large horses;) ‘thus sinking the water, 
» Wfrom the e of which the land had so long 
red, from thé retentive character of ‘the soil. 
nd: here the writer would remark, that, in his 
mble judgment, it is by no means. neces 
t the evidence of springs be seen to constitute 
Necessity of deep tillage, (here ditches are 
needed,) but-the propriety of deep ploughing 
it be too strongly héged in all’ high lands, 
the'soil is so reteritive as not to admit the 
on of the water with which it is fur- 
Bishéd by the Giver of ali Good. The nine 
‘Of the 150'acres of flat Tand has cost an outlay o 
. Me about 910 per acre, and yetmore money is re- 
»le sp geared to-be spent for this item of expense.— 
- this ageepecial caution has been observed, in addition to 
roratimuwe deep tillage of the hill land, to keep back from 
* } flat land, by means of hill-side ditches, the 
(4@¥eess of water from the surrounding hills; in 


ge T te v 
neigh Whe 
eight 


oats 


7 


' present proprietor now amount, to | 
nig poimasv0 bushels of wheat, and of corn 15 to 1800.— | 
of corn have not compared favorably , 


J Much ss been said and written upon the sub- , 


addition to these means, about 200 Ibs. Peruvian 
Guano per acré has pretty generally been used in 
the production of the wheat ; nothing for the 
eorn. save the manure raised from the ordinary 
farm sources. Ashes and lime have been used to 
a limited extent with manifest great advantage to 
the grass crops, which, “th small, compara-: 
tively, were of a character calculated’ to excite 
the most sanguine expectations as to future re- 
sults; giving, as’did the crops, conclusive.evidence . 
of the adaptation of the soil to produce such-erops 
not hitherto accredited either to the soil.or climate 
of this region of country. The outlay for these 
manures. was certainly not-equal. to: the value of 
the crops raised. It does. not become the writer 
himself to speak of the present condition of 
the farm. It is, however, conceded that the like 
improvement in so short a time has scarcely a 
arallel. The means which have'brought about 
is result has mainly been given; viz: thorough 
drainages a tillage. I have had no system, as 
yet.. My land, however, has more grass, on it 
than my neighbors. by many spires; and it has 
been my aim at all times to give the land as much 
the benefit of $ as possibleé—so necessary to 
resuscitation of all lands. Keep itfree from the. 
tram ing of stock in wet weatherespecially. And 
in addition to the artificial manures, I raised all I 
eould on my farm, which has been much more 
than is usually made, I dare say; and meyer allow 
any to remain over a season for the want of time to 
carry.it out. Ido this, though all things-else be 
neglected.. The receipts, gross, for five years for 
wheat, have reached about $12,000; this will do 
pretty well, you'll say, for a farm that cost my 
predecessor only $2,500—$4,500 cost to occupant. 
King George’s Co,, Va., Feb. 13, 1857. 








From the Patent Office Report. 
| LIVE FENCES—OSAGE ORANGE. (Maclura’ 
amantiaca.) 


The osage orange, the favorite hedge plant of the 
United States, is too well known to require a length- 
| ened description here. From its hardihood, rapid 
growth, tenacity of life, facility of propagation, as 
well as its unrivalled beauty and protection, against 
| animals of vagious kinds, its utility no longer re- 
| Mains an experiment. 

Hedges of the rarest beauty and excellence have 
‘long been growing near Bostop, Philadelphia. and. 
Cincinnati, as..well as in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Northern Missouri, and, in short, in al) the Middle 
and Southern States. Some of these’ fences have 
been standing for twelve or fourteen years, 
their branches have become so interlocked, 
as they are by their enormous pines that no farm 
stock can: pass through them. They are also free 
from the attacks of insects and animals ef all kinds., 

This tree may readily be propagated by seeds, 
from which it will grow sufficiently large in three 
years to form.a hedge. It sticceeds best on land 
moderately rich—such, for instance, as will produce 
good Indian Corn—but it will grow in almost apy 
soil that is not too moist. ee 

The line of ground intended for a hedge, should 
first be dug and well pulverized—say from 12 to 18, 
inches deep, and two feet wide, along the centre of 
which the plants may. be'set. te 


In conriexion with the aboveywe refer to Mr. 





Harshbarger’s advertisement on the cover of this. No. 
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TALBOT CO. (Md.) FARMING. 


Messrs. Edttors:—Thinking that some account 
of our doings in Old Chapel, would not be unin- 
teresting to you, I have thought proper to let you 
hear from us. Many years gone by, ‘‘Chapel 
District,”’ of Talbot county, was renowned for its 
fertility of the soil and large production of the 
— grown a the land ; indeed many farmers 

fthe Bay-Side district of aforesaid county, were 
compelled to resort to this district to purchase 
corn for ‘their families’ consumption, not making 
enough at that time to support themselves the 
year. Now, Messrs. Editors, mark the changes in 
the improvement in those lands; the farmers of 
the ‘‘Bay-Side”’ kept er ey tn their 
lands, whilst the farmers of Chapel District im- 
poverished their land, and now the Bay-Side has as 
good, if not better land than any part of our coun- 
ty ; there has been however, in their district a re- 
markable change in the mode of Farming, for the 
last five or six years. When I was a boy farmers 
generally at that yd Pwr very little attention to 
the improvement of the soil, but their great de- 
sire was to enquire how much they could get in 
cultivation, and by this mode they wore out their 





lands ; hence, the actual necessity for improve- 
ment began to be a matter of very serious thought ; | 
these lands have changed hands too. If 1 may so | 
speak, we have a different ca aogwrg + at least we | 
have those amongst us that have set the ball of im- | 
provement in motion, and have ceased to entertain 
old fogyism longer, but they have turned their} 
attention to the improvement of the soil, and the | 
inquiry is now, how much manure shall I get out; 
and again it is the great desire of many armers | 
amongst us, to cultivate no more than can be well | 
manured—this is as it should be. My candid! 
opinion is, that if we till less land, and manure 
heavily, we can make more money, which is the 
gt desire of all farmers. Thanks be to the 

resident and Directors of the Maryland and Dela- 
ware Rail Road, for their unceasing efforts in 
obtaining and laying the foundation for a Rail| 
Road through our county, Queen Anne and Caro- | 
line to the Delaware Road. This Road when 
completed will be a source of great profit to the 
farmers of Chapel District; by this Road they 
can have all the Lime they may need, delivered 
on their farms, or near by, which is the basis of 
all permanent improvement. Already things are 
taking a different turn, lands in our district have 
gone up more than three fold; lands which 25 
years ago would not command more than, from 
three to six dollars per acre, will readily bring 
from twenty to forty dollars. The Chapel Far- 
mer’s Association still continue their meetings, 
and are doing much good ; by their example many 
are stimulated to go and do likewise, A few days 
ago I was invited very politely to ride with one of 
our members, Mr. A., to one of his farms, to see 
a Machine at work; after arriving we took a stroll 
through and about his farm, and [ must confess, I 
was most agreeably disappointed, knowing this 
farm a few years back, when it was tenanted out 
to a then, socalled good farmer; after this Mr. A. 
took his farm in his own hands,.and set to work, 
and has in my humble judgment, made rapid 
strides in improvement; the crop when he let it 
out was small, being from three to four hundred 
bushels of wheat, and not more than two to two 
hundred and fifty barrels corn. I have been told 





by my friend since my visit that he sold fourteen 


hundred dollars worth of wheat; his oats and. cor 
are not sold yet. I know not how many bushé 
oats, but I think he has from three to three hus 
dred and fifty barrels of corn, and perhaps fong 
hundred. There are many more of our membem} © 
who are making rapid improvements, and of which} 
I would like to speak, but fearing that it woul 
make this letter too long I shall reserve them tg} 4 
some future time; I will only speak of one or tw « 
more. It was my privilege to be at our friend R@ | 
a few days since, together with many of our board: 
friend R., is very much in favor of the drilling=.. 
system, indeed, from the looks of his wheat, hey 
should be, for notwithstanding the severe wintehy 
his wheat is as green as a leak. He too, is po 
fully improving his lands ; his crops are heavy ing.” 
deed, his composts show that he is not relaxingh) 
any of his former energy. Our nearer friend: J, 
R., is also setting a good example to his neigh 
bors; he too has been making rapid improveme nt a 
his crops have been increased (particularly hig: 
wheat crop) more thanthree-fold. I will now const 
clude, hoping I have not intruded on your time 
and patience. Tam, truly yours, &c. ; 
‘ W. PL. LS 


THE FARMER-—DISEASES OF COWS—DAIBY 
FARMING—U. 8. AGRICULTURAL FARM, &e.} 


AvonpbaLE, Carrot. Co. mi as 
3 


March 5th, 1857. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: t 
The perusal of the March No. of the Americaiittry. 
Farmer has reminded me that I have not yet paldiige 
my subscription to your admirable Journal, for the 
present year. I herewith inclose you the require 
sum. In my own case, I think the indirect or inogey 
dental benefit I derive from carefully reading eats; 
monthly No. of the Farmer, is even. greater thaligs 
any direct or positive increase of information. 
other words, it is not so much the acquisition 
new facts and truths, as the effect which. its perm 
sal has, to stimulate thought, and to cause m 
important points connected with my avocation,, 
pass in review before me at periodical interyal 
which might otherwise be overlooked.. Your owl 
editorials I always find particularly suggestive, ar 
it must be very pleasant to any intelligent. farmet 
to see the written and recorded experience of hi 
brother farmers upon every possible subject coi 
nected with their common calling. So much 
my introduction. I will now, with your permig 
sion, lightly touch upon a few points which. h 
lately occupied my Ronchin, Ee 
First—on the subject of what is commonly cai: 
ed ‘Hollow Horn ;’’ can’t you give us a little inj: 
formation, as also upon the kindred topic. of ‘ty, 
in the tail.’’ 
I find that my neighbors have very loose a0 ‘ny 
old-fashioned ideas on those subjects, and even th 
‘books which I have consulted have given me Day" 
little satisfaction.. Last year a very valuable you 
cow, the finest in appearance.on my farm, was; 
tacked with one or both of these maladies, (formal: 
believe they constitute but one and the same du 
ease) and after cutting off the poor creature’s'ts 
boring her horns, giving her cow. powders, deed 
tion of boneset, putting pepper and salt in.. 
horns, rubbing her back with turpentine, &c., Soi ¢ 
she eventually recovered, but became useless f 
the pail, from the faet of her bag utterly witheri 
up. In fact, two of her udders mortified and s 
ed off. During the course of the treatment 
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did every thing we could think of to lessen the 
swelling and induration, which from the first affect- 
ed the whole bag, but all to no purpose. I after- 
| wards. fattened her and sold her to the butcher. 
ou! "Now, I should like to know the philosophy of this 
i}. obscure disease, and the exact course of treatment 
nl ‘best calculated to effect a cure. I believe it gen- 
“a] erally arises from a bad cold contracted at the time 
“| when the cow is giving her maximum of milk, or 
"1-soon after she has been weaned from the calf. 
#One of my neighbors supposes it to be a kind of 
Mmilk-fever.”” Coldness of the horns is said to 
SP srise from defective circulation ; and though an 
“old German assured me be cut a ‘‘wolf” out of her 
: ~ tail, the bleeding in the tail, is only beneficial (the 
8 power , 
eavy t dooks tell us) from its effect on the vascular system. 
relaxinsls, ome, years previous I lost a fine young cow from 
rend *her having been turned inthe fall of the year, du- 
: neioht ‘ging rainy weather, into a field full of corn-stalks. 
| o41 She swelled up, became constipated, and died in 
‘tal great pain, although I procured the services of a, 
row conf. professed cow-doctor. In short, any information 
ur timelarou can. give us about the Cow, her physiology, 
-s her management, her diseases, &c., &c., | am sure 
P. Uo § Will prove useful and interesting. You have al- 
* ““@f ready furnished us with some good articles on that 
-DATRY¥} subject, but none of them, either indjvidually or 
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M,&e,f collectively, constitute the exact thing needed. 
A 4 The article under the head of ‘* Dairy Farming,” 
at j,is.excellent in its way, particularly the practical 

* ededirections for building a cow-house, but much of 


_ gift is applicable rather to England than this coun- 
mericaany ‘0 cdnvey some idea of what I mean, you 
et palrecollect a series of articles published in your Jour- 
» fort l.'some years since ‘‘on the Hog;” a similar 
req sries On ‘the Cow,’’ would, I think, exactly meet 





t or ineeeRhe wants of the farming community.* 

ing eats, Secondly—aAs I consider your office in Baltimore 
ter thaligs one of the principal centres of Agricultural in- 
‘ion. Mformation in the United States, I hope you will do 
sition @ijall in your power to keep prominently before the 
its perpublic the purchase of the Mount Vernon Farm 
se maujiand the establishment: thereon of an Agricultural 
ation, t/eCollege by the United States. It is a magnificent 
atery: for such an institution, and the historical asso- 


our Owl 
tive, 
t. farm 
e of hi 
ject co 


tions connected with it render it doubly desi- 
hg ‘rable. 
Might we not have a governmental U. 8. College 
‘of Agriculture, somewhat analagous in its organi- 
“ation to the Military Academy at West Point? 
auch fi i ‘Might not one of its objects be to educate profes- 
er mis} sors of the science of Agriculture, who might after- 
ch. hav@ “wards fill situations in the State Colleges? Would 
| not the spirit of Washington, if permitted to have 
nly cali eognizance of the’affairs of earth, hover with pecu- 
little iMg ‘liar interest around such a spot, consecrated to 
of ‘‘woli-sach a purpose? Would not the mental and phy- 
ij Sical training at such an institution do more than 
ose “AE ny other to develop the full powers, both of mind 











even ti "ind body? Independent of its interest to the farm- 

me DW ‘er, it is a scheme which should excite the enthusi- 
le yout of all classes of the community. Such a Col- 
, was or University, (if you choose to call it so) 
9 (for, ‘once firmly established and properly organized, 
ame a#i there would quickly be an institution on a smaller 
re 's\tauj' seule in each State in the Union, all affiliated to- 
» decomopether—all working in beautiful unison, and all 





t int ound together in striking analogy with the general 
, -work of our government. Is not the farmer 


Quite as useful a member of society as the soldier? 
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"[* Our correspondent will find in the papers we are now 
publishing on Dairy Farming, and thess to follow, the 
rmation he seeks.—Eps.] 
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And is not our country as much interested in estab- 
lishing an institution for the advancement of Agri- 
culture, as for that of Military science? For my- 
self, even though I intended my son to follow some 
other profession, I would rather have him educa- 
ted as a farmer at sucha college than at any other, 
because I think he would be more likely to com- 
mence his career in the world, healthy, manly and 


virtuous. Yours respectfully, 
THOS. E. VAN BIBBER. 


Tue Farmer 1x Norta Carotina.—We are 
daily receiving additions to our list from the Old 
North State, and such testimonials. as the follow- 
ing, from an old subscriber in Perquimons County, 
are well calculated to cheer us on in the good work 
in which we are engaged. In remitting for several 
years’ subscription, Dr. J. adds : 

*¢It is due the American Farmer, that Il should 
add Yny little testimony in behalf of its results.— 
Without such a valuable aid, I am well satisfied 
that.I should. have been out of pocket hundreds, 
nay thousands of dollars. No paper, periodical, or 
essay, is a more acceptable visitor to my sanctum,, 
and. none do | more cheerfully. and with such 
avidity, peruse over and again.| May its success, 
and the efforts of propre gentlemen, in attempting 
to, systematize and simplify agricultural science, be 
crowned with the choicest of blessings! I have the 
honor tobe, very respectfully, 

Your obd’t serv’t, Rost. C. Jenuiws.” 


From another in Lenoir Co., with a new subscri- 
ber, we are favored with the following flattering 
testimonial: 

*‘T hépe and think, that a great many more of our 
North Carolina farmers will take your paper—it has 
been of great value tome. 1 think it has been the 
great cause of my finding a marl bed upon my farm, 
which | think is worth several thousands to me; 
every application that 1 have made upon my land has 
doubled my crop. 

‘Farmers here are very much in the spirit of im- 
provement—I never saw so many compost heaps of 
manure in my life—every body is for making cot- 
ton here—there will be double the quantity planted 
that has ever been known in this county. 

«IT hope some of your intelligent correspondents 
will write you more upon the management of cotton; 
I did not plant one acre last year, but intend plant- 
ing 100 this year.” Jno. A. Parnorr. 





Oats anv Peas as A PREPARATION FOR THR 
Wueart Crop.—A correspondent at King George 
C. H., Va., under date of 12th March, says:— 


‘‘] was pleased to notice your remarks upon the 
practicability of sowing oats and peas together, 
as agood preparation for wheat, and had intended 
writing an article on the subject, but other and 
more pressing engagements together with indis- 
position have interfered to prevent it until too late 
for the present season. From experiments made 
by me, I am so well satisfied of its entire feasibili- 
ty, that I am resolved to pursue it as a system, not 
only because it is good within itself, but at the 
same time to avoid the imposition of the odious 
and iniquitous monopoly which our government 
has so long and so disgracefully submitted to, in 
Peruvian Guano. O. M.” 
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IMPORTED AND OWNED BY W O. C. RIVES, Ese., CASTLE HILL, Va 


Emperor is of a breed of horses, Cleveland Bays, 
which have been celebrated in England for their 
superior elegance and usefulness for more than a 
century past, and, of late years, have been much 
improved by.cultivation and careful breeding. He 
was bought in 1852, when a year old, by Mr. Rives 
from the French Government, which had imported 
both his Sire and Dam from England for the im- 

rovement of the native stock of Horses in France. 

he amelioration of the race of Horses in that 
country being a branch of the public administra- 
tion, no expense or pains are spared in obtaining 
from other countries, and especially from Great 
Britain, the very best specimens of the best breeds 
for crossing upon their own stock. The Sire and 
Dam of Emperor were selected with great care in 
England, through the personal services and judg- 
ment of the French Inspector-General of Agricul- 
ture, being both pure Clevelands of the Improved 
Breed, as their pedigrees attest, and were placed 
at the National Haras of Versailles, where Em- 
peror was foaled the 15th day of March, 1851. 

He is, therefore, now just six years of age. He 


usually appears, standing about sixteen and a h 
hands high, distinguished by great symmetry 
form and grandeur of appearance, splendid acti 
as well as immense power, and perfect docility 
temper. He has received three First Prizes, i 
different classes, from the Virginia State Agric 
tural Society; and at the last Annual Fair of 
Society, though as yet but imperfectly. train 
beat with great ease, in a contest of speed in 
ness, alJ the horses that were matched against hi 
and among them two Northern Horses that.h 
acquired much reputation as fast trotters. 
The accompanying engraving is from ane 
rate and excellent portrait of Emperor, executé 
in oil, by an eminent artist. It. presents.at 
to the eye of the experienced judge, in the sl 
ing shoulder, high withers, — capacious ch 
powerful arm and knee, muscular loins and q 
ter, length of lever between the hip and hock, 
the perfect form and position of the latter, toge 
with the clean, sinewy, bony limbs, and we 
— feet, a combination of points which m 
im, of necessity, a great goer; and it is confide 





is a deep rich bay, with black legs, and no white 
except a smal! natural spot where the saddle mark 


believed that there is no horse of his size and a 
in America that can compete with him in trotti 


‘ ‘ 














; » He was then four years old, and warranted 
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speed, or the squareness and ease, as well as 
rapidity, of his movement. The rotundity of his 
figure, as represented in the engraving, is the re-. 
sult of natural OE Cpe in the rib- 
bing of his barrel—and of his muscular develop- 
ment, and not of condition, for he was in reduced 
working order when his portrait was taken. The 
compact shape of his back shows that he is master 
of any weight, while his tapering arched neck, 
and light lean and lofty head, — to him supe- 
rior style and a commanding air. Hi 





is fine consti- 
tution keeps him at all times in perfect health, 
and gives him a faculty of endurance as remarkable 
as his speed. 

His colts have attracted great admiration; and 
their uniform and marked resemblance to himself 
and to one another, exemplified strikingly in their 
invariable bay color, whatever be that of the dam, 
proves that he possesses, in a superior degree, the 
power of transmitting his qualities to his offspring, 
—the natural and well understood result of the 
unmixed purity of his blood, and of the antiquity. 
of his race. The great desideratum in the im- 
provement of our American breeds of Horses, so 
as to qualify them alike for elegant and useful 
purposes, is to unite strength with action, power 
with speed, endurance with spirit, efficient service 
with fine form and appearance; and it is believed 
that no means of supplying this desideratum has 
yet been offered to the country, of so practical a 
character, and such certain success, as the employ- 
ment of a horse of the qualities, strain and race 
of the one described. ' 

The following extracts of a letter from M. 
de. Ste. Marie, lscpocten-Glenetal of Agriculture 
in France, respecting the sire and dam of Emperor, 
with the official statement of his pedigree, under 
the authority of the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, are annexed as interesting and 
authentic vouchers. 

‘‘ Paris, May.14, 1852.” 

** T bought Cleveland, Sire of your Colt, from Mr. 
J. Shaw. residing at Acomb Hall, near York.— 
ure 
Cleveland. Mr. Shaw is one of the greatest deal- 
ers in Horses for the Stud in Yorkshire, particu- 
larly Coaching Horses. It was he that sold me 


wRubens, whom you saw at Versailles, the First 


ar gig the Royal Agricultural Society of _Eng- 
and. 

**T purchased Georgette, Dam of your Colt, from 
Mr. George Burton, who resides at Water-Fulford > 
also in the neighborhood of York. She was win- 
ner of a First Prize at the Show at Naburn, in 
1848, and had at her side when I bought her, in 
September, 1849, a colt six months old, for which 
the owner asked one hundred guineas. Mr. Geo. 
Burton is brother and neighbor of Mr. William 
Burton, a celebrated breeder of fine horses living 
in the environs of York, owner of Rimphon, and of 
whom I bought Caligula, one of the Stallions at 
Versailles.”’ 

‘‘T sincerely hope the Colt you have bought of 
us will succeed in your hands. He will, 1am sure, 
receive from you the care and attention of which 
he is worthy.’’ 

‘¢ His Sire has been exercised in harness at Ver- 
sailles for two years. He has perfect action.— 
His temper is docile. He never tires, and no 
weight discourages him.”’ 

Bigned,) 
L’Inspecteur-General de ]’Agriculture, 
‘‘Leresyre DE Sainte Marie.” 


Pedigree.—‘‘ Emperor was got by Cleveland out 
of Georgette, both of the. pure Cleveland stock.— 
Cleveland was by Master George, Dam by Barnaby 
— Georgette by Alexander, Dam by Golden Hero.— 
Georgette is the mother of several Stallions sold in. 
England at very high prices.’’ 

he Colt she had at her side, at the time of her 
purchase by M. de Ste. Marie, in September, 1849, 
was afterwards bought by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

‘¢ Emperor’’ stands for the season at Mr. Rives’ 
Castle Hill Farm, Albemarle County, Virginia, at 
$50 the season. Further particulars can be had 
by addressing S. A. Gilbert, agent for the proprie- 
tor, Cobham P. O., Albemarle County, Virginia. 


POINTS OF A GOOD HORSE. 

The New York Spirit of the Témes has the fol- 
lowing directions for examining the condition of 
a horse: 

In purchasing a good horse, sight, wind, feet and 
limbs must be the yap objects of inquiry; 
for nine horses out of ten are defective in one of 
these iculars. First, then, examine his eyes, 
and do this before he comes out of the stable; see 
that they are perfectly clear and transparent, and 
that the pupils or apples of the eye are exactly 
alike in size and color. Next examine his pipes; 
if good and sound, on being nipped in the ealiet, 
he will utter a sound like that fom a bellows; but 
if his lungs are touched, and he is broken winded, 
he will give vent to a dry, husky, short cough.— 
Look to his limbs also, and in passing your hand 
down his legs, if you find any unnatural protu- 
berance, or puffiness, or if in feeling first one leg, 
then the other, you discover any difference be- 
tween them, disease more or less is present; he 
may not be lame, but he is not clean upon his legs. 
Ifhe is broad and full between the eyes, he may 
be depended on as a horse of good sense, and ca- 
pable of being trained to almost anything. If you 
want a gentle horse, get one with more or less 
white upon him; many suppose that the parti- 
colored horses belonging to circuses, shows, &c., 
are selected for their oddity; but it is on account 
of their docility and gentleness; in fact, the more 
kindly treat a horse, the better you will be 
treated by him in return. 





Strate Acricutturat Socreties.—The Annual 
Show of the Pennsylvania State Society will be 
held 29th and 30th September, and Ist and 2d of 
October—place not yet chosen. 

The Kentucky State Society’s Show will be 
held at Henderson, on second Tuesday in October. 

The Maryland State Agricultural Society’s Show 
will be held on the 21st to 25th October; and the 
Virginia State Show the following week. 

Canada East, at, Montreal, September 16, 17, 18. 
New-York, at Buffalo, October 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Ohio, at Cincinnati, September 15, 16, 17, 18. 

The U. S. Agricultural Society will hold its 
exhibition at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 5. 


Queen Anne County, Md., Agricultural Society, 
have appointed the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: C. I. B. Mitchell, President; J. B. Har- 








per, Treasurer, and B. Emory, Secretary. The 
' society is in a flourishing condition, and will be of 
j much advantage to the farming interest of that 


county. 





one 
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EFFECTS OF SNOW ON WHEAT. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 
Ex.enpa.e, Va., March, 1857. 
Dear Sirs :—Your partial exposition of my 
theory of snow upon wheat, as published in your 
number for this month, may cause it to be mis- 
apprehended, and subject me to unmerited criti- 
cism, as what appears there was only a sequel to 
what I had written before, and has but little refer- 
ence to the position I had advanced, and which 
you did not approve. This, you will recollect 
was, that a light covering of snow, sufficient to 
protect the grain from the intensity of frost, and 
yet to admit of the surface being frozen, was pre- 
ferable to a heavy coat, which, in addition to the 
liabilities to injury to which it subjected the plants, 
as enumerated inthe published article, might have 
the effect of preserving in embryo, or larva state, 
the insect so fata? of late years to this product, 
while, at the same time, by keeping the plant in a 
rowing and tender state, it afforded its enemy 
ood and protection in advance perhaps of its nat- 
ural season, thus enabling it to commence its dep- 
redations earlier in the spring and to prosecute 
them with more vigor. May not the snow in this 
wise, be to the weevil in the spring, what early 
seeding was considered to the fly in winter, the 
means of affording it subsistence; to obviate which 
you will recollect, it was customary in former 
times to postpone the seeding of wheat until Oc- 
tober, that its growth might be retarded, and shel- 
ter and nutriment thus be withheld from its ene- 
my. To avoid Blight and Rust, supposed to be 
the consequences of thus prolonging the ripenin 
of grain, as they probably were, we were induce 
to depart from this custom, and early seeding has 
of late years been in vogue, so that the earth, pro- 
tected by the growing wheat, which has made suf- 
ficient advance for this purpose, from the light 
frosts of autumn, and subsequently by a heavy 
fall of snow from the more penetrating congela- 
tions of winter, is kept in condition favorable to 
insect preservation during its season of inertness, 
and to its vitality when the return of spring calls 
this into action, while the plant, made tender and 
succulent by this forcing process, is in a state to 
furnish food of just such nature and consistency 
as is required by an adversary growing with its 
growth, and ——- to prey upon it at maturity. 
Frost, for aught we know, may be to vegetable 
what it is, in some instances, to animal condition: 
a suspension of vitality during the season unfavor- 
able to its exercise; a hybernation not designed to 
be disturbed, as is the case when subjected to fre- 
quent thawings and freezings, by heavy falls of 
snow, which protect and expose alternately.— 
Moreover, these are accompanied with excess of 
moisture, greatly augmenting the injurious effects 
of cold, and rendering the frosts of spring which 
succeed any occasional thaw, more fatal to vege- 
table life than the icy constancy of winter, accom- 
panied, as it ig with dryness. permanent freeze 
suspends animation, deadens the sensibilities, and 
closes the organs through which life may be as- 
sailed in such subjects, as cold benumbs, but does 
not destroy, and these are usually more secure, if 
permitted to remain torpid until the genial season 
of revivification restores them to activity, than if 


’ 


disturbed during the period of repose, only to sub- | 
ject them to the detriment of relapse. Frost is | 


reservative, during its continuance; the danger 
is in its sudden removal and return. I have had 





[Aprit, 


| large quantities of barrelled apples to remain 


frozen during the entire winter, and to come out 
fresh and sound, with the gradual warmth of 
spring; whereas, such as were hrought suddenly 
to light and heat, rotted almost instantly. Our 
forest trees are seldom affected by a long winter 
of unremitting cold, but let there be a warm spell 
in its midst, apd they crack, split, and, in man 
instances, either perish, or are materially injured. 
And why?—because the thaw supplies moisture 
to occasion sudden distension of the capillaries, 
whilst the cold is still sufficient to arrest growth 
and prevent circulation and absorption. To this 
unnatural condition I incline to think a heavy 
covering of snow renders growing wheat liable, 
and its removal subjects its roots and sap-vessels 
to like injuries, from which a frost bound surface, 
and a less ponderous mantle, would perhaps have 
exempted them. 

We are having at present, and, indeed, have had 
throughout the winter, precisely such snows as, 
in my opinion, are favorable to the wheat crop.— 
Never more than three or four inches deep, and 
always in time to protect the surface from exces- 
sive cold, but not sufficient to prevent its being 
frozen. Should this state of things continue to 
favor us until the spring is fairly established, its 
effect on the crop will test the truth or fallacy of 
my theory. Yours, Ww. B. B. 


GUANO. 
Linpen, Va., Marcu, 1857. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

No one will accuse me of a desire to do injustice 
to the Peruvianagent. As you will remember, | inter- 
posed in his behalf on a late memorable occasion, 
against an organized combination, which was honest- 
ly sustained by many of my best friends, but which 
seemed to me, inconsistent with the spirit of the age, 
and the principles of free trade, Theintimation that 
he designs still farther to advance the price of 
guano, demands of the whole farming community, 
that they seriously consider, what course it becomes 
them to pursueinsuchacontingency. On this point 
T proceed frankly to state my own views: For my- 
self I am resolved not to purchase a pound of guano, 
at any price higher than that of the last season, and 
only half the usualsupply even atthat price. I shall* 
act in this manner from no vindictive feeling to- 
wards the agent, but because I am convinced, under 
present circumstances, the article is not worth the 
pfice now paid for it, and I am not willing to per- 
mit my pride as a farmer to induce me to do that 
which will probably enure to my own loss, and still 
more to. thatof others. If every, farmer who concurs 
in this opinion will firmly act upon the resolution, 
the remedy for the evil complained of will be speedy 
and complete. 

The farmers have for several years been carrying: 
on a ruinous double competition among themselves, 
first in the purchase of guano, and then in the sale 
of wheat. This has been greatly increased by the ar- 
dent zeal for improvement, now extensively diffused 
through the country. It is high time that this ruin- 
ous policy should cease. It is perfectly obvious that 
we cannot afford to make wheat at the present prices 
of wheat and guano. The general embarrassment 
of the farming community is conclusive evidence-of 
this fact. We had better let our lands lie fallow for 
a year, raising merely enough grain to pay taxes, 
and for home consumption, than continue this ruin- 
ous competition. 
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The Dutch in the Hast Indies are said, when the ; generally to the Pea cyjture, and it seems to be ob 
supply is in excess, to burn one half of their spices, to | taining general attention, I would like to be advised 
enchance the value of the remainder. Now this | as to the best pea to be used, with an eye to improy- 
policy may be questionable, but it should at least | ing the soil, and also as to the best mode of cultiva- 
teach us the folly of competing for the purchase of | tion for securing a crop of seed; and the time of 
manure, still farther to increase the supply of grain, | planting, and where to be obtained. These are 
when that supply is already excessive. inquiries of much interest to the agriculturist of 

I know gentlemen whose crops of wheat last year, | this section, as there has been much difficulty in get- 
brought them largely.in debt; who after giving their | ting peas for broadcast sowing, and the price de- 
land and labour of their slaves and teams for noth- | manded per bushel, ($1.25,) I think enormously 
ing, did not realize enough for their crops by |high. At this rate would it not bea double paying 
several hundred dollars, to refund the money paid | crop—the vines improving the soil, and the the 
for the guano and seed wheat ; many others realized | pockets? Will you confer a favor on.an'old subscri- 
little or nothing on labour or capital. Such a sys- | ber by giving your views on the above? 
tem, it is obvious, cannot last long—but that it is An Op Svsscriper. 
sustained by hope and pride, it would cease at once.| N. B.—The kind of Pea sown with us has been 
So long as it continues it must be productive of dis- | the Black, and the small yellow pea, designated Clay 
tress if not ruin. Pea, (Cow Pea.) 

The political papers are filled with accounts ofthe} JI hope the Rev. J. Fife will continue to enrich 
Exodusof the slave population from Eastern Virginia | your columns by his contributions. He is one of 
and Maryland. The causes-of this movement are | Albemarle’s most practical farmers. Well dolre- . 
readily explained. The extreme severity of the two | member the barren appearance of the fields he has 
last winters, the precariousness of the wheat crop, | reclaimed by the Peaculture. If more of our farmers 
the high price of labour, the low price of grain and | would imitate his example, in a quarter of a century 
the high price of guano; these simple facts render any | there would be few barren fields around éur home- 
deep political speculation as to its cause entirely un- | steads. ° . 
necessary. Even the strong tie between master and [The chief reason for preferring the Black Pea, we 
slave, will not long keep labourers in Maryland and believe is 3 li ‘ The Clay P. : 
Virginia, actually earning nothing, who will readily | believe is itsearlier maturity. The Clay Pea makes 
bring in the market from twelve to fifteen hundred | more vine, but takes longer to ripen; in our corres- 


- dollars. In this view the guano question is one of | pondent’s latitude, this latter difference would not 


deep political as well as personal interest. be material. These, we think, are about the best 
I do not design the remarks which I have deemed varieties, but failing to get them, we would not 


it my duty to make, to enure to the benefit of ven- 2 x 
ders of other varieties of guano and artificial ma- | hesitate to use any others that might be got at a 
reasonable rate. After numerous attempts, we find 


nures. I have tried all the varieties of Mexican, : 
; ; sii satt that the Black Pea is not to be had at Norfolk, where 
Patagonian, Colombian, Chilian, several varieties of they have been usually obtained, at any neta yer] 


. : : 
African, and De Burg’s Super-Phosphate, and Chap- othee notte very igh, Since ettintlon Mad been 


. —F can / “ 
pel’s Fertilizer. According to my experience Peru called 80 especially to the subject of Pes-cultare, the 


vian Guano even at the preseut price is cheaper than | © 

any of them. Those who have experienced different | Price of seed has been about doubled; and we hope 

results, will of course conform their practice to their | that those who desire to use them.will raise their 
i own seed the coming year. 


experience rather than mine. . . * 

5a deemed it my duty to make this frank When raised mainly for the seed, it is better to 
communication of my views to my brother farmers, | Plant in drills three feet apart, and give two or three 
on a subject of vital interest. Ihave no desire to | Workings with the cultivator. It is necessary to 
interfere with the interests or business of any man, | Sather the pods by hand, as they ripen, to have the 
yet I should have been wanting in candor, and fal- seed sound and good. h 
len short of my duty, if I had suppressed my opinion | _ We join in the wish of our correspondent, that the 
on any part of the whole subject. Rey. Mr. Fife will favor us with frequent communi- 


} . n. 
Witovcusy Newton. cations.—Ebs. ] 


arod tet eae NS 
‘ Great Sate or Suort Horn Cattite.—Mr. 

t is ; i 
_ poaaghe “ier Pon ua 6 aR ai tine: | Samuel Thorne, of Thornedale, has bought the 


= hceecabib sot Ainicla et the z oppressive Peru- | entire Herds of Col. Lewis G. Morris and the late 
vian monopoly seem to have forgotten that ‘there Noel J. Becar. The Thornedale Herd will now 
; ; ter : be the finest Herd of Short Horn Cattle in the 
is a point where submission and patience ceases to | .,+14-and there can be no need of going to Eng- 
be.@ virtue,”’ as well.ss that in this age of Young. land to secure the best Short Horns, whether blood 
America, the spirit of independence beats as high or quality is desired. ‘These Herds willbe: Fo 
as during the reign of the short lived and odious | moved to Thornedale.in,June. We understand 








- stamp act; they also forget that necessity is the | i5+ Mr. Thorne will have about thirty females 


mother of invention. I rejoice to find that the bulls. 
“Bone and Sinew’’ of the country are ‘‘waking up’’ | Coe aly 98. WOR 8 90NRE BORE See 
to their interests, and that the days of Peruvian | : 
5 ae te 7 th f 3d vol. of Trans- 
monopoly and oppression are nambered. I for one, | sitions oh tom Petingiiiaie ngphadieeeed Society, 
othe et Lap allen cid send et bengane Per valhey containing the proceedings, &c. of that Society for 
Super-phosphates, with the Pea fallow, are doing and 8 P ee 
destined to do more for the improvement of our | 








_. worn-out lands, than all the cargoes that havebeen,| “Also from Eben Wight, Esq., corresponding 
or may be brought to our shores from the Chincha | Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 


Islands, and certainly at a very much lessexpense. _ ciety the reports of committees for 1856, and sched- 
As the farming interest is being attracted pretty | nle of prizes for 1857. 
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A Cuanee has been made in the location 
of the office of the Maryianp Srare Acrt- 
cuLTURAL Socrety, from the Hall in the third 
story of the American Building, to a room in 
the sgconp story of the same house. The 
office of the Amertcan Farmer is also changed 
to the same place. Our friends who have 
demurred to our high position in the premises, 
will no doubt be pleased with the change, 
as it will save them the necessity on visiting 
us (and we are always happy to see them) of 
ascending but one flight of steps. 





3r3>Among the papers of interest in this num- 
ber we would call attention to those upon the 
subject of a State University of Agriculture.— 
They are from the pen of a devoted friend of 
education, who feels a deep interest in every thing 
calculated to advance the sum of human happiness. 
They originally appeared in the ‘‘Patriot’’ of this 
city, and are transferred to our pages by special 
request. 


3} The article on the subject of Circular Saw 
Mills, we also commend to the attention of our 
readers—Page’s Mill, manufactured in this city, to 
which allusion is made, has attained a celebrity 
throughout the Southern and South Western 
States, which has kept up a continually increasing 
demand for it, and the manufacturers have been 
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chinery has been determined: on, at the ensuing 
harvest, and the sum of $500 has been placed at the 
disposal of the Committee which has been appoint~ 
ed to make arrangements for the trial, to be award- 
ed at the diseretion of the Judges, who may be 
appointed to superintend thesame. The Committee 
consists of Col. G. W. Hughes, of Anne Arundel, M. 
T. Goldsborough, Esq., of Talbot, Jas. T. Earle, 
Esq. , of Queen Anne’s, and in pursuance of authori- 
ty vested in him, the President has added the names 
of Hon. Jas. A. Pearce, of Kent Co., and Jno. 
Merryman, Esq., of Baltimore Co., three of whom 
to constitute a quorum, with power to designate the 
place, time and manner of holding the trial. ‘It 
being understood that specimens of the winning ma- 
chines and implements are to be exhibited by their 
respective proprietors, at the annual exhibition of 
the Society, to be held near Baltimore, next Octo- 
ber, at the close of which the premiums awarded 
will be paid to the successful competitors, who shall 
have fully complied with the regulations established 
by the committee.” In our next we expect to be 
able to present the arrangements of the Committee. 
Tae Cuzveranp Bay Horse.—In the admirable — 
Prize Essay on the Horse, published in our last, the 
writer gives a decided preference to this breed of 
horses over all others, but supposes it is not within 
our reach. We have the pleasure of informing 
him that the Cleveland, in its purity, is to be found 
in our sister State—and we are enabled, in our 
present No., to present to our readers an engraving 
and description of oné imported by the Hon. Wm. 
C. Rives, of Albemarle County, Va., on- his return 
from his mission to France. This animal js a very 
superior specimen of the stock, as the evidences 
we give will fully prove, and we have no doubt that 


the public spirited gentleman who has introduced 
him into our country, will, in addition to the satis- 
faction he enjoys of having done the State good 
service in this respect, as he had before in his 
official capacity, will be richly rewarded in witness- 
ing the improvement upon this valuable race of 
animals, 80 important to our domestic comfort.— 
There is no estimating the benefits which even a 
single animal of this description can confer upon a 
nation—proofs of which, in the history of the past, 
will readily present: themselves to the mind of the 
reader. 











SURFACE MANURING. 








obliged very largely to increase their facilities to 
meet the requirements uponthem. Notwithstand- | 
ing many attempts have been made to introduce | 


The great fear of loss of ammonia by the sur- 


face application of manures, has received the at- 
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tention of Dr. Voelcker, Professor of Chemistry 
in the Royal Agricultural College, at Cirencester, 
England. In an essay on the subject he asserts, 
| that no loss arises from spreading manures on the 
Tria, or Reapers, Mowers anp oruer Har- | ane prhisar pte hogy €— gs ary res meets 
| that) if spread upon the field, and allowed to lie 

por vd bran aaa ~ be rl ¥ ws “+ | until washed with rains, it is more beneficial than 
e &xecutive Yommittee of the Md. | to plow it in at once. When spread out on the 

. State Agricultural Society, that a trial of ma-| feld fermentation is stopped, and volatile matter 


other Mills upon the same principle of Page’s, yet 
we doubt if any very near approach has yet been 
made to the perfection of the one alluded to. 
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ceases to escape. In the case of clay soils he re- 
marks: ‘‘I have no hesitation to.say that the ma- 


} nure may be spread even six months before it is 


plowed in, without losing any appreciable~quan- 
tity of manuring matters.”’ 

We have been long satisfied by personal obser- 
vation and experience, that the necessity of 
ploughing under manures immediately to prevent 
waste has been greatly exaggerated. We know 
that very many of the most intelligent practical 
farmers, will bear us out in recommending the 
practice of applying all long unfermented manures 
on the surface of grass ands, as the most effectu- 
al and economical method of using them. In an 
article upon the subject in our number of last 
May, approving of the practice, we used these 
words, ‘“‘we know that teachers of science will 
shake their heads over the wanton waste of am- 
monia, but we cannot help.it. These suggestions 
will:stand the test of trial; and practical men must 
stand by their facts. If the Docters do not under- 
stand how it is, let them bide their time.. When 

“Science becomes more familiar, she will explain 
it to them.’’ We are glad to have our opinion 
supported by the high scientific authority of Pro- 
fessor Voelcker. . 

In this conngction we call attention to the theo- 
ry originally suggested by Mr. Clemson in a com- 
munication to our Journal, to explain the well 
known fact of the highly fertilizing effect of a 
covering upon the surface of the soil, viz: that such 
covering becomes a nursery for myriads of insects 
which breed, pass their brief existence and perish 
beneath it—furnishing the soil both ammonia and 
phosphoric acid, in the best state of preparation 
for immediate use. 

A correspondent of Miner’s Rural American, 
makes the follewing statement which seems to ac- 
cord with this theory: ‘‘In Oct. 54, I hauled ma- 
nure on an old meadow that had run out and had lit- 
tle on it but June grass. Apart of the manure was 
spread and the balance was left till the January 
thaw. When the manure was spread in the Fall, 
the grass sprang up and continued green tillthesnow 
fell. In the spring there was a marked difference 
between that and the rest of the meadow, and when 
the grass was cut that part yielded double the 
amount of hay of any of the rest, and in the Fall 
it came up thick with clover, and yielded a good 
crop of seed. Where the manure was spread in 
the winter and spring it yielded very little benefit. 
When manure is spread upon grass lands, previous 
to the fall rains, the beneficial effect is soon visi- 
ble, but after that I have never seen much advan- 
tage from top-dressing.’’ Assuming the theory of 


-. Mr. Clemson to be correct, the warmth and mois- 


ture of, the early fall rains would be essential to 
the generation of insects, worms, &c., whereas the 
winter and spring dressing would be too late for 
any such effect in time for the. first crop. 
Whatever the true theory may be, there is no 





doubt whatever of the importance of surface. cov- 
ering in enriching spils.. Many farmers attribute 
the great effect of clover culture, to the practice 
which they rigidly observe, of allowing the crop 
to attain its full growth, and then to be trod down 
by stock upon the surface, to get the benefit of the 
covering. 

Nore.—The reader will observe an apparent in- 
consistency in the views maintained in this article, " 
and the recommendation on the same subject in the 
work for the month, based upon the received doc- 
trine on the subject of ammonia. The junior 
Editor thinks proper therefore to assume exclusive- 
ly the responsibility for this article. His opinions 
are based not upon any doubt of the value of ammo- 
nia, or its liability to some loss by exposure on the 
surface, but he thinks that, absorbed as it is by a 
large mass of straw and other litter, the actual loss 
is usually exaggerated, and more than compensated 
by the great value of the surface covering. 


HIGH FARMING. 

Mr. Fay, of Boston, in gne of the Legislative 
Agricultural discussions, urged the importance of 
liberal manuring. He thought soils should have 
at least half of one per cent. of organic matter. 
He advised high manuring as the only means of 
making farming pay. He related a case of ‘thigh 
farming,’’ which came under his observation in 
Scotland. A farmer rented six hundred acres of 
land, which twenty years ago was not. worth two 
shillings rent per acre, it now rented for two 
pounds per acre. The farmer consumed every- 
thing but his wheat, on the farm, wheat averaged 
thirty-two bushels tothe acre. He produced twenty 
tons of turnips, (bulbs only) to the acre, on forty 
acres—fatted 600 to 700 cattle annually, all the 
manure from which, was carefully saved and ap- 
plied to the land, and in addition, he used $1500 
worth of Guano, and $600 worth.of bones every 
year. This system required high courage, good 
judgment, and a good deal of money, but it paid 
there, and Mr. F. believed it would pay here. 

Such a statement is well calculated te astonish 
those of our farmers whose constant practice is to 
sell off everything from the farm, but what is ab- 
solutely essential for the working stock, and usual- 
ly leaving them but a scant supply; and allow one 
half of the manure made by these to be wasted by 
careless management. They think they do well 
when they spend a few hundred dollars for guano, 
&e. But here is a tenant farmer paying a high 
rent, who carefully saves and applies the manure 
from six or seven hundred cattle, and spends two 
thousand dollars. a year besides for guano and 
bones. He thinks his manures enable him to pay 
his rent. He can’t afford to do without them. 

The high prices of all sorts of farm stock, 
present and.prospective, is a sufficient induce- 
ment to our grain and tobaccoand cotton growing 
friends to mix their husbandry more and give a 
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larger portion of their attention to stock raising: 
They should not increase their live stock, without 
making special provision for it. Very many are 
already overstocked considering their means of 
support. But they should devote a portion of their 
lands to grass and other crops for feeding stock, 
and by judicious management and a proper care of 
the manure, they would soon find that the less 
extent of land devoted to cropping would give as 
much return with less labour, and the profit and 
pleasure of the stock would be so much extra. 





FARM HORSES—HOW TO BREED THEM. 

Donaldson, in his admirable work on Manures, 
Grasses, &c. throws out incidentally, the follow- 
ing hints, as to how the best breed of horses for 
farming purposes, maybe produced. His remarks, 
of course allude to English horses; but still the 
suggestions, which he makes, may apply just as 
well, and be availed of by our countrymen, to as 
great advantage, in the improvement of our horses, 
as to those of England. The general principles 
which he lays down so briefly, but so clearly, are 
just as applicable here, as there; andas there is great 
room for improvement with us, we hope that his 
suggestions will not be lost upon those of our read- 
ers, who may be in a position to make the experi- 
ment. Self interest, it is said, is the moving spring 
of human action, and if this apothegm be true, there 
is every inducement held out by the present high 
prices and presem active and increasing demand 
for good horses, for gentlemen of large landed es- 
tates, to enter upon the breeding of horses, as a 
means of farm economy and profit. But we hold 
it to be demonstrably true, that good pastures are 
indispensable to success in breeding fine animals, 
and that it is equally true, that their winter pro- 
vender should be of a character to preserve the 
young animals in good growing condition. In 
saying this, we do not mean that the colts should 
be kept fat; but we do mean, that their food should 
be of such quality as to dispense to them those 
substances which form bone, muscle, tendons, &c., 
in order that the moving principles of growth, in- 
crease of size, and the full development of the 
whole system, may be healthfully and actively 
carried on, till the animals shall attain their full 
size, and the perfection of all their parts. We 
haye always been opposed to the demi-starving sys- 
tem of raising colts, as advocated by some; for we 
looked upon it as being as unphilosophic as it was 
repugnant to our views of humanity, to stint a 
young animal in its food. We believed, and still 
believe, that, to build up the frame-work of a colt, 
or any other animal, in completeness in all its 
parts, the breeder must furnish him with the ma- 
terials, in the form of wholesome nutritious food, 
to do it with, and that such food must be regularly 
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provided, from the time of his being weaned, un. 
til he arrives at the age of maturity; that during 
winter, when confined to his yard, his supply 
should be regular, and given in such quantity and 
of such substances as to preserve him at all times 
from the sensation of hunger, and to impart to 
him those nutrimental substances best adapted to 
sustain him in vigorous good health. And we 
know of no food readily available, better adapted 
for these purposes, than good crushed oats, mixed‘ 
with cut hay, occasionally changed to cut straw, 
messes of chop and corn meal and cut hay or straw, 
with occasional messes of cut carrots mixed with 
wheat or other bran and cut hay. 

In our view, the colt should be provided with a 
good dry comfortable shed, facing the south, access 
atalltimestoadry yard, with a Southern or South- 
eastern exposure, and that, if there were not a con- 
stant supply of soft water in it, he should be regu- 
larly watered three times a day, at stated hours; 
so that he should not suffer for want of protection 
from the elements, from stint in his food, nor for 
the want of water. Under such auspices, the 
young animal could not fail to prosper, and as & 
consequence, the elaboration of his entire system 
would be carried on healthfully and vigorously. 
And we would, also, give him an ounce of salt 
thrice a week, to keep up healthful ‘action in his 
digestive organs. 

We have thought it too, a cause of reproach 
upon many farms where we have been, that the 
brood-mares were generally old, broken down ani- 
mals, With their wind broken, spavined, and some- 
times string-halt. With such defects the rational 
presumption is, that they could not fail to transmit 
to their progeny similar defects, or a constitutional 
pre-disposition to them at an early period of life, 
If one aims at raising a fine animal, he should, in 
the selection of the dam, provide such a one as 
was free from all defects, one of the right form, 
to produce such a colt as would insure the fulfilment 
of the purpose and object had in view, in breed- 
inghim. The selection of the stallion too, should 
be made with judgment and great discrimination; 


he should be free from blemish or defect; be con- — 


stitutionally sound, and of a form, size and spirit, 
calculated to ensure a foal to answer the ends look- 
ed to by the breeder. Many through mistaken 
ideas of economy—to save a few dollars in the 
price fixed upon for the services of the stallion— 
send their mares to inferior horses, and lose the 
chance of getting valuable colts, whereas, had 
they sent them to a superiorstallion, such a one as 
was calculated to transmit his own valuable quali- 
ties and blood to his progeny, their colts would 
have been all that they could have desired, reflect- 
ed credit upon their skill as breeders, and proved 
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a source of profit, whereas on the other hand, 
thtough their parsimonious policy, in denying to 
their mares the services of a proper stallion, they 
were losers in fame as well as in pockets.- 

With these remarks we append the Extract from 
Donaldson, alluded to in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. He says:— 

‘‘The best breed of horses for farming purposes 
should be light, sinewy and active, high in figure 
and light in carcass, with much spirit and strength. 
An excellent sort may be obtained by selecting a 
choice brood mare of the black, brown or grey 
colour, large in body and well shaped, carcass 
roomy, and bone thin and flat, and as clean from 
hair as.possible; one cross from a strong thorough 
bred male would, produce an offspring combining 
strength and action, and possessing power and the 
spirit to exert it on strong lands, and quickness of 
motion for light soils and for work which requires 
a rapid execution, without being encumbered 
with the. heavy lumbering carcass which is erro- 
neously thought to constitute strength. The fe- 
male will impart size, strength, and vigour of con- 
stitution capable of any work that may be required, 
and the male will supply spirit and muscle to put 
the strength in action in any instance of time and 
purpose. This breed would be invaluable if judg- 
ment and discrimination be used in selecting the 
parents, especially the female; the progeny suits 
many purposes, and a further cross removes them 
to the hunting stud.”’ 


THE APPLICABILITY OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE Ss0IL. 

The theory upon which is based the analysis of 
soils, with the view to their amendment is so sim- 
ple and beautiful, and promised results so impor- 
tant that it is hard to give it up. Men of science, 
and intelligent practical men, were alike enam- 
oured-of it. It had been established that certain 
mineral elements were essential in greater or less 
degree to,every fertile spil. Analysis was to de- 
termine their presence, their deficiency or their 
absence, and indicating just what was wanted, to 
saye the cost of applying what was not wanted. 
It would be no longer necessary to apply fifty cart 
loads of manyre to fertilize an acre of land.— 
Chemical science, by distinguishing between the 
essential and the non-essential, would enable. the 
farmer to carry in ‘this breeches pocket” just 
the dose which any given crop might require. 
The use of Peruvian Guano with its marvellous 
effects from very smal} quantities, coming into no- 
tice when this theory was in full blast, tended to 
give it force among practical men. - And now when 
the most reliable men of science have abandoned 
soil analysis as impracticable for ordinary pur- 
poses; ‘we find the latter to some extent still 
hoping against hope. As we write for these, it is our 
duty to put them in possession of the best opinions 
on the subject, as we gather them from various 
sources. 

The obstacles in the way of soil analysis as ap- 
plied to agricultural improvement were set forth 
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— —— as : ~ aamenpedeneoanbeate ———— 
first, we believe, by Prof. Booth, of Philadelphia, 
some four years ago. His arguments were warm- 
ly controverted then, but have stood the test: of 
| these attacks, and the more important test of time. 
While the subject has been very little discussed 
in the mean time, the most intelligent opinion has 
settled quietly down upon his views. The diffi- 
culties are Ist, that of getting a fair average of 
| the soil to be analysed. 2d, the difficulty of test- 
| ing the presence of the necessary elements with 





| sufficient accuracy. 3d, the cost of analysis, sup- 
| posing the other difficulties overcome. 


First, as to the difficulty of getting a sample. 


To say nothing of the bungling manner in: which 
the majority of farmers would be likely to take a 
sample, suppose it to be done by direction and in 
the best manner. He must take his sample from 
such portions of the field as appear to be alike, and 
having got halfa dozen or more parcels he must mix 
them well, and from the mixture get a sample for the 
Chemist. The Chemist from this average sample 
recommends a treatment for the whole field. Now. - 
if the several parcels taken up by the farmer not 
only appear to be, but are in the main similar, the 
operation isa very fair one, but it is manifest that 
the accuracy of the knowledge he obtains through 
the Chemist depends upon his own skill in judging, 
by appearance of the similarity of the parcels he 
mixes, from which to draw his average: 

But supposing that there is such natural simi- 
larity in the various portions ofthe field to be 
analysed, as may make an average sample thus 
obtained a fair representative of the whole, it will 
readily be admitted that sucha sample would be 
liable to be materially affected by accidental causes. 
In the clearing up of all our arable lands, large. , 
bodies of brush and wood are burned in heaps, and 
very often the ashes, not at all, or very imperfectly 
spread. So incorn fields, large quantities of stalks 
are frequently burned in heaps. Accidental de- 
posits of bone may occur in one, and of carbonate 
of lime in another, and so of other mineral mat- 
ters. Now as, in the course of cropping, the same 
draught is made upon all parts of the field, it is 
apparent that these spots will preserve their relative 
excess of potash, phosphate of lime, &c. If in get- 
ting a sample from a worn out field, he happens 
to strike into one of these old beds, he draws a 
sample abounding in potash or phosphate of lime, 
and mixes it with another entirely deficient. The 
two together will indicate a sufficiency of this 
mineral, and the character of the application to 
the whole, is determined by the accidental deposit 
of the ash heap, or the remains of an old cow as 
the case may be. 

But the difficulty is mueh greater where the 
natural constitution of the soil is changing con- 
tinually, as in all our rolling lands. A yellow 





clay knoll here, a rich dark loam fifty yards below, 
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then a ravine which has been qronenlly filling up 
with rich washings of fine mould, and beyond this 
again, another distinct soil of light colored sand 
formed from the wearing and washing from another 
course. The absurdity of mixing half a dozen of 
such various soils, and mixing-them to get an 
average of the field, is apparent, yet you must do 
this, or make a separate analysis of each soil and 
subsoil. ‘‘The analyzation of soils,’’ said Prof. 
Nesbit, of the Kennington Ag. and Chemical Col- 
lege, (Eng.,) ‘reminded him of the man who 
having a house to sell, came with a brick in his 
pocket as a sample of the house. There might be 
almost fifty kinds of soil in the same field.’”’ 

But supposing we geta fair sample, we have, in 
the second place, ‘‘The difficulty of testing the 
presence of the necessary elements with sufficient 
accuracy.’’ This objection, made by a single 
chemist of reputation and standing, with no possi- 
ble interest in making it, was quite sufficient to 

ut farmers on their guard, and cause them to 
ook well to it, lest their money be thrown away. 
Prof. Booth, a man of the highest standing as a 
man and chemist, did make the objection distinctly, 
oh the suggestion of Maj. J. F. Lee, of Washington, 
whose letter the Professor quotes. Maj. L. says: 
‘*We know that on all poor Jand of proper texture 
the application of 200 Ibs. of guano will produce 
fair crops of grain and roots, and this is the dif- 
ference between a barren and tolerably fertile 
soil. Now this guano applies only 6 lbs. of potash, 
24 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 34 lbs. of ammonia. 
But an acre contains 3,920,000 Ibs. of soil, (to 
the depth of a foot). Can analysis now, or will it 
in any progress, we may reasonably ae it to 
make, ascertain one part of potash in 600,000 parts 
of foreign matter, or one part of phosphoric acid 
in 150,000 parts of foreign matter, or one part of 
ammonia in 100,000? It may be answered without 
the slightest fear of contradiction, that such de- 
terminations are greatly beyond the present power 
of chemical analysis.’”” This opinion Prof. Booth 
corroborates. 

After an interval of some three or four years, 
the difficulties having been distinctly set forth, every 
contrary opinion having had a fair opportunity of 
being duly weighed, and room given for advances 
in chemical science, we find among various ex- 
= to the. same effect, such as these: Prof. 

ash, author of the ‘‘Progressive Farmer,’’ and 
now senior editor of the ‘‘Plough, Loom and 
Anvil,’’ a chemist and agricultural writer of much 
reputation, says: ‘‘Should the time come, when 
the analyst can tell the farmer with any thing 
like certainty, what is the best and cheapest ap- 
plication for this or that soil, with due reference 
to the desired crops, and when the information 
can be communicated at an expense which the 
farmer can conveniently pay, it will be a new era 
in the affairs of the farm. But that time has not 
_ come.” The editor of the ‘‘Massachusetts 

loughman,”’ an able agricultural writer, says:— 
‘‘Formerly we believed and advocated, both as an 
agricultural writer and as an editor, the idea that 
such analysis could be had; but further observa- 
tions, and the experience of a few years past, 
have satisfied us that this cannot be done with any 
reliable we mp9 We might multiply opinions 
of chemists and intelligent agricultural writers to 
the same purpose. We propose, however, to add 
only that of fessor Johnson, of Yale College. 
As Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, this gen- 








tleman worthily fills the place of the lamented 
Norton, and in a few years has made for himself 
- _— reputation for candor, fairness and 
ability. 

In Ja address delivered before the New York 
State Agricultural Society in 1855, after speaking 
of the great hopes\that had been excited that the 
use of Chemical analysis would be of immediate 
practical value, in pronouncing upon the presence 
or absence of the mineral elements of plants, Prof. 
J. says, ‘But these hopes have been doomed to 
disappointment, and although, but a few years 
since, in this country, many soils were analysed, 
and many prescriptions for their treatment, found- 
ed upon analysis were written, yet now we 
scarcely hear the subject mentioned, and that soil 
analysis can be often, or generally economically 
valuable, nobody who has the slightest actual.ac- 
quaintance with Chemical analysis can venture to 
maintain.’”? ‘‘The quantities which constitute 
abundance or want for the plant, lie beyond the 
limits where Chemical analysis are able to reach; 
they are far too small for it to appreciate quanti- 
tatively.’? ‘It is impossible to determine by aid of 
analysis between two specimens of the same soil, 
one of which has been mixed with a thousandth, 
and the other with two thousandths of its weight 
of plaster or guano.” ‘‘A ton of guano applied 
to an acre could not be estimated by the analyst, 
and yet we know that three or four hundred 
pounds is a —_ application.” 

Recently we find in the ‘‘ Homestead”’ an agricul- 
tural paper published at Hartford, Ct.,a very able 


article on the subject which we may safely, we 


think, attribute to the pen of Prof. Johnson; we 
make from it a few extracts. . ‘‘If we assert that 
soil analyses are of no practical value to the farmer, 
except in isolated cases, we but give the opinion 
of every Agricultural Chemist, here or in Europe, 
whose opinion is worth consideration. 

‘Consider a few facts. The surface of an acre 
of arable land within easy reach of the roots of 
crops and penetrated by them and turned by the 
plow, is the soil; it varies in depth from five inches 
to a foot, and the cubic foot of different soils 
varies in weight from 65 to 100 pounds. The 
weight of good common soil is usually 80 or 90 
pounds to the cubic foot. The least gives the 
weight of an acre of arable land to the depth of 


one foot, 3,484,800 pounds; or to the depth of six 


inches, 1,742,400 pounds. As there are but few 
soils that one would be likely to have analyzed 
that are not tilled to the depth of seven or eight 
inches we may fairly take the more convenient 
number 2,000,000 pounds as the weight of the 
arable soil of an acre. Now, twenty-five bushels 
of wheat remove about 45 pounds of the constitu- 
ents of the soil in the ash; of these 45 pounds, 48 

er cent. about is phosphoric acid; this would be 
B16 Ibs.; what proportion does this bear to the 
entire weight of the soil? Less than one ‘hinety- 
thousandth; or exactly, 108 hundred-thousandt 
of one percent., (0.00108.) Can chemical analysis 
detect this difference? No indeed; we are well 
satisfied, if our results on two analyses of the same 
ash agree to the second place of decimals, in the 
estimation of those constituents of ashes which 
are easiest to determine; but with phosphoric 
acid if the disagreement is less than one-tenth 
per cent., (0.1,) it is all we can expect. 

‘What does this prove? To our view it proves 
that the same piece of land can be cropped ten to 
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fifty years with wheat, and so far as phosphoric 
acid is concerned, chemical analysis cannot tell 
the difference. 

‘Take another view. A ton (2000 pounds) is the 
10th of one per cent. of the soil of an acre, that 
is, the 1000th part of 2,000,000 pounds. One pound 
is 7000 grains; one ton to the acre is the 1000th 
of a pound to the pound, or 7 grains. In adding 
the quarter part of a ton (500 pounds) of guano to 
the acre we add Jess than one fis of guano to 
the pound, and this grain is less than one-fifth 
ammonia, and about one-seventh phosphoric acid. 
A soil is unfruitful without the guano,—analyze 
it, Let now 500 pourids of giano be added; the 
soil is teeming with fertility,—analyze it again. 
Will the analysis show any difference? Probably 
it will, no two analyses are exactly alike; but, 
will the 5th of a grain of ammonia in the pound 
taken for analysis be discovered; or the 7th of a 
grain of phosphoric acid? We answer ; No— 
the quantity is too small to he accurately deter- 
mined. ”’ 

So much for the testimony of reliable chemists 
as to their ability to test the quality of soils 
with sufficient accuracy. It is asserted by the 
same authority quoted above, that supposing it to 
be possible, every seperate analysis, (and there 
may be a dozen for each field) to be of any value, 
would cost fifty dollars. 

The several propositions with which we started 
are thus fully maintained. First, It is impracti- 
cable to get a fair sample, ordinarily, of the soil 
to be analysed; secondly, It is not possible to test 
with sufficient accuracy the presence of the neces- 
sary elements of fertility. Thirdly, The cost sup- 
posing the other difficulties overcome, would for- 

id the resort to it, for ordinary purposes. 

Prof. Mapes, of the Working Farmer, holds out 
very sina ot for the treatment of soils, by the 
indications of Chemical analysis, but sdys that such 
treatment cannot be made from ‘‘Chemical knowl- 
edge alone.”? What he calls the ‘‘present condition’”’ 
of the various mineral elements ascertained by 
analysis must be known, before a correct estimate 
of the necessary amendments can be formed. 

And so the darkness is darkened. What other 
men of science think impossible, is not impossible 
to the Professor, but it is insufficient. He aecu- 
mulates difficulties for others, and yet for himself 
he says, “‘We have examined the soils of hundreds 
of farms, and have recommended modes of treat- 
ment founded on such examinations, without ever 
having made an error, or having a complaint from 
those who employed us.”’ 

_Now that Professor Mapes has fathomed all 
these depths, and overcome all these difficul- 
ties does not effect the argument. If when other 
men of more than ordinary intelligence and ex- 
cag and skill, find difficulties and impossi- 

ilities, he never in the first gropings of the tyro 
made a mistake, he is gifted with a power of 
intuition which is plainly miraculous. His suc- 
cess is no example for ordinary men. It is a very 
fine thing for. those who bask within the circle 
where he radiates, and great inducement for others 
to put themselves within that circle. But it ar- 
gues nothing for Chemical science in its ordinary 

velopments. 

Cusan Guano.—Large amounts of guano, very 
rich in Phosphates, it is said, have been found on 
the Keys surrounding the Island of Cuba, which 
will probably be soon introduced here. 





CRUELTY TO DUMB BEASTS—HORN AIL. 


A correspondent of an Agricultural Journal re- 
commends asa very “simple remedy’*for the ‘Horn 
ail’’ to pound a lump of alum as big as a walnut, mix 
it with a wine-glass full of sharp vinegar, and pour 
into the animal’s ear, alternating occasionally from 
one ear to another until a cure is made. 

The cruelty of quackery is one of its greatest 
faults. The ignoramus who devises a remedy is 
extremely apt to suppose that its efficiency is pro- 
portioned to the torment it inflicts. The writer 
does not vouchsafe to inform the public for whom 
he writes, of any reason whatever, on which he had 
based the absurd and cruel experiment. He hap- 
pened to guess that this combination of sharp vine- 
gar and alum, applied in this particular way of pour- 
ing into the poor beast’s ear, might do her horns 
some good, and the trial being made, and the animal 
surviving, he attributes to his quackery what was 
due only to the remarkable force of nature in re- 
sisting both violence and disease. Dr. Dadd, in 
his ‘Cattle Doctor,” tells a story of one of . these 
practitioners who ‘‘after trying every thing he 
could think of’? resorted to some extraordinary 
remedy; and being asked the reason for it, said 
his object was ‘‘ to wake up the cow’s ideas.’’— 
Vinegar and alum in the ear may be very efficient 
for such a purpose. It is much better however 
to keep the cow doctor’s ideas asleep than to 
‘‘wake up”’ those of the cow. 

*¢Horn ail,” so called, is, aecording to the autho- 
rity above mentioned, only a “‘symptom of derange- 
ment.’’ ‘It is no more’’ he says, *‘a disease of 
the horns, than it is of the functions generally; for 
if there be an excess or deficiency of vital action, 
within or around the base of the horn, there must 
be a corresponding deficiency or excess, as the case 
may be, in some other region.’’ The horns will 
feel cold whenever there is an unnatural distri- 
bution of the blood, which may arise from catarrh, 
exposure to cold, or allowing the animal to wallow 
in filth, and when there is derangement of the di- 
gestive organs. The treatment should be for the 
derangement, whatever it may be, and not a treat- 
ment of the horns by boring or otherwise. 

We think the practice of doctoring sick animals 
is greatly overdone. It is much safer to trust the 
sick beast’s natural constitution than the ignorant 
quack’s physic. We saw once a noble ox choked 
to death, we do not doubt, by a friendly but mista- 
ken attempt to relieve him of an apple in his 
throat. Another in just as bad a case, relieved 
himself without help. Nine times out of ten, the 
cattle doctoring we have ismere quackery. If in- 
telligent farmers would study the subject of cattle 
diseases, they would soon learn enough at any rate 
to have them let alone. The best treatment is that 
which gives nature free play. Help if you can, 
but don’t obstruct her action. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO TRADE, 
It will‘seen by the following decree, that a ma- 
terial change is abont taking place in Peru, in the 
management of the Guano trade, and that our 
peculiar friends, the Messrs. Barreda & Co., whose 
‘impolitic conduct, as the Agents of the trade in 
this country, has made themselves and their gov- 
ernment stink in the very nostrils of the consumers 
of the staff of their support, are to be replaced, we 
hope by other men who will act more in accordance 
with the commercial usages recognized among 
civilized nations; for veri , could an article be 
found that consumers could have entire confidence 
in, that would in all respects take the place of 
their Guano, the universal feeling which is abroad 
against the Agency in this country, would prevent 
the sale of a single ton of it. 

The Baltimore American, in publishing the de- 
cree remarks: 

‘© Vivanco’s party, [the revolutionists,] although 
but of recent formation, is exceedingly popular, 
and it is believed he will attain a secure position. 
He is already in possession of the national war 
steamers, with the command of the sea, and in 
actual occupation of the Chinchas Islands. 

**In case Vivanco’s government should be over- 
turned, which is pong highly improbable, ves- 
sels proceeding from this country to the Chinchas 
under the above authority, would have ample time 
to arrive and load, before the antagonist party 
would be in a condition to interfere. 

“ Vessels going out under this invitation should 
keep secret their destination, and the Captain 
should be directed to call upon the Commissioner 
stationed at the Chinchas, or the Commander of 
of the war steamer Apurimac. They should take 
with them the necessary funds in gold ounces, sil- 
ver dollars, or American gold, by which they can 
obtain more favorable terms. They should also 
bring a sufficient number of empty gunny bags to 
fill with guano to form a floor, and provisions 
enough for the homeward voyage, that they may 
start directly from the Islands.” : 

The late Government, or some branch of it, had 
before declared that the contract under which the 
business was now conducted, was void, having been 
forced upon it by a refusal to honor the drafts 
of the Government, drawn on the sales made, 
unless their contract was renewed, thus forcing 
the Government to continue its connexion with 
them, evidently against its will and interest. 

The Panama Star and Herald says: ‘“We have 
received such information by the steamer from 
Callao as justifies us in stating, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, that arrangements are at present being 
made for transporting the Peruvian Guano across 
the Isthmus of, Panama. We hope to be able to 
give more full information on the subject soon.”’ 

[TRANSLATION. ] 

Manuel-Ignacio de Vivanco, Supreme Chief of 

Peru, and Brigadier-General of its Armies, &c., 
&ce., &e.: Considering— 

That every government has the right to compel 
its subjects to acknowledge its authority; 

That the house of Barreda & Brother has not 
only not acknowledged the authority of this gov- 

ernment, being, as it is, its consignee, as the pos- 
sessor of the Guano deposits; but has even com- 
mitted the disrespect of not answering the official 
eommunications that have been addressed to it 
through the Ministry General; 


That the Government cannot and should not 
tolerate that Peruvian subjects should maintain 
a hostile position towards it, supplying at the same 
time resources to the enemy—I therefore decree 
[as follows:] 

Art. I. The free exportation of Guano to the United 
States of America is declared. 

Art. II, From to-day, and for the term of thirty 
days, propositions will be admitted for the expor- 
tation of Guanogfrom the Chinchas Islands to any 
part of the globe, excepting the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the French Em- 

ire. 

Art. I]I. Propositions may be ‘directed to this 
Ministry General, or to the Commandant General 
of the naval forces, on board the war frigate Apu- 
rimac, or to the Commissioners whom the govern- 
| ment eo! nominate for this especial object. 
| The Minister General is charged with the fulfil- 

ment of this decree, and to have it published and 
circulated. 

Given in Trujillo, the 7th February, 1857. 

M. I. Vivanco. 





By order of his Excellency, 

Manvat DE La Guarpa. 

P. S.—A subsequent arrival brings mtelligence 
from Callao, that vessels were loading guano at 
the Chincha Islands, under perihits in accordance 
with the above decree, at $18 to $25 per ton, and 
even for a Jess sum, and we hope to have the 

leasure of announcing their arrival in time for 
all use, when the question will be tested, as to 
the high price of freights causing the exorbitant 
| price of guano—competition, if continued, will 
|soon demonstrate that the guano can be brought 
| and sold in this country for less than $50 a ton.— 
Let those interested govern their purchasers ac- 
| cordingly. 

Although receiving daily very flattering testimo- 
nials of the approbation of ‘our readers, there have 


been few more gratifying to us than the annexed, 
evincing, as it does, a disposition to improvement, 
from asource in which it has been supposed there 
was the least disposition to break through old estab- 
lished prejudices. 

If we remember aright, the paper was originally 
ordered by the owner of the farm, and was con- 
tinued for three years thereafter, the back dues 
being now received from our correspondent : 

Louisa County, Va., Feb. 20th, 1857. 

Friend Sands:—Dear Sir—I call you friend, be- 
cause you have been my friend in sending ‘me your 
valuable paper; but 1 am sorry that you have been 
kept out of your just dues so long. I was not aware 
of my indebtedness to you, until you sent me my 
account; as some friend sent ‘me the paper, and one 
that I judged was able todo so—but to make some 
sthends to you, and’ for the benefit of my friends, 
I] send on the money for two new subscribers, with 
the amount I am due you. I could not get on now 
without the light of the American Farmer; so let 
us have the paper. My crops have more. than 
doubled in quantity, and also in quality, since [have 
been reading the Farmer.’ Our'stock also has more 
than doubled in value, and the main-spring of it all, 
you must know, is the great improvement of the 
land by your advice: deeper ploughing and manure 
making, and the close attention to the culture of 
clover. 

With the best wishes for the American Farmer, 
Overseer. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


OF THE MD. STATE AG. SOCIETY. 


Marcu 3d, 1857. 
The Executive Committee met pursuant to the 
requirements of the constitution. Present—R. 
M’ onry, Esq., President, and Messrs. S. P. 
Smith, Frank Cooke, Oden Bowie, Geo. R. Den- 
nis, Charles Ridgely, of H., and James Howard 
M’Henry. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read 
and gs te 

Mr. M’Henry, from the Committee on the room, 
appointed at the last meeting, reported that they 
had taken the room in which the Committee was 
now holding its session, in place of the upper 
room in the same building. The report was ac- 
cepted. 

r. R. M’Henry, from the Committee on the 
Show Grounds, reported that they were now in 
charge of a person heretofore appointed for the 
purpose, and that measures were in progress for 
their more advantageous disposal. 

The Treasurer presénted a report of the amount 
of moneys subscribed by officers and members of 
the Society, for the purpose of liquidating the 
debts against the Society, the amount of which 
was fully sufficient to meet all demands. 

Mr. O. Bowie, moved that the Annual Exhibition 
of the Society be held on the 4 days commencing 
Tuesday, 20th October, being the week preceding 
that of the Va. State Agricultural Society’s Show, 
which was concurred in. 

Dr. Smith, moved that a committee of three be 
appointed, of which the President shall be Chair- 
man, whose duty it shall be to obtain voluntafy 
subscriptions, or guarantee to the Society against 
loss, from the city and citizens of Baltimore, with 
a view to render the next exibition more attrac- 
tive and4worthy of its object, than former ones 
have been—which was concurred in. Committee, 
Messrs. R. M’Henry, Frank Cooke and Jno. 
Brune. 

Mr. O. Bowie, moved that the President and 
Marshal be authorized to rent the refreshment 
booths on the Show Ground at the next exhihi- 
tion, and to make the arrangements necessary for 
the show. Mr. J. H. M’Henry, moved that liquors 
be excluded from the ground, which was dissented 
from—and the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. O. Bowie, moved that a committee of three 
be y, Amun of which the President shall be 
the Chairman, to correspond with our govern- 
ment, to bring anew before. it the subject of 
the. guano trade with Peru; which was con- 
curred in: Committee—Messrs. R. M’Henry, O. 
Bowie and Dr. S, P. Smith. 

On motion of Dr. Smith, Messrs. M. T. Golds- 
boroygh, J. T. Earle and Geo. W. Hughes, were 
appointed a committee (the President being au- 
thorized to fill vacancies, &c.) to make arrange- 
ments for a trial of Reapers. and Mowers, at the 
next harvest, of which due notice will be given, 
with time and place, and other particulars. 

On motion of Mr. G. R. Dennis, the Committee 
of vader was ordered to consist of nine, to be ap- 
pointed by the President. | ; 

On motion of Dr. Smith, the President was re- 
graced to forward circulars, to the Vice Presi- 

nts, and others, requesting them to aid in the 
selection of judges at the next exhibition. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

Test, Sami. Sanps, Gen. Sec. 


\ 


IMPORTED STOCK OF R. H. DULANEY, ESQ. OF 
LOUDON CO. VA. j 

A correspondent of the Southern Planter, speaks 
in high praise of the several lots of stock imported 
by Mr. Dulaney of Loudon Co. 

‘‘The first on the list, in point of value, a Cleve- 
land bay stallion, called ‘‘Scivington,” a truly mag- 
nificent animal. He is a “ma 4 bay, five years old, 
stands sixteen and a half hands high, is big enou 
for the plough, but with sufficient action for the 
saddle, and is so symmetrical in his form that he 
looks but little above the average sized horse. He 
received the first premium for “‘Coaching Stallions’’ 
at the late meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, and is spoken of by the Mark 
Lane Express, as ‘‘leaving nothing to desire in this 
class of horse,” a condensation of praise which 
leaves nothing further to be said on the subject.” 

Of four Short-horns, two calves, and two two 
year old heifers, the latter are said to be the most 
perfectly beautiful heifers the writer had ever seen. 
They were bought for Mr. Dulaney by Jonas Webb, 
at a high price. 

The sheep consist of ‘‘a ram and twenty-three 
ewes, all yearlings of the pure South Down breed; 
and such a lot of sheep I am sure, have never been 
seen in the United States. The ram is certainly 
the ne plus ultra of sheep; he is as big as a Cotswold, 
and is a model of — and beauty. Six of 
the ewes received the first premium at the recent 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, and are almost as perfect as the ram.” 

The writer describes the lot of Berkshire hogs 
to be ‘‘as pretty as hogs can be.”’ 

Besides these, Mr. Dulaney has a number and va- 
riety of stock of other importations. While he 
gratifies his own taste for fine stock, Mr. D. enter- 
tains the purpose of disseminating the best breeds 
by selling the progeny of these importations at a 
prige much below the usual cost of animals of the 
samme value. 


CORN AND COB MEAL. 

Beximont, Pa., Fes. 16th, 1857. 
Messrs. Editors: —In your Oct. No. under the head 
of Farm Work, you advise, when selling corn, to 
retain the cobs and grind them for cattle food; as 
they contain two-fifths of the strength of corn. 
This, in the day of Little Giants, Magic and ether 
crushers is a fact worth being established, as very 
many believe the cobs not only worthless but in- 
jurious to stock when crushed with corn and fed 
in a wét or dry state ; others say 4} percent is the 
strength of the cobs, and then it purges more than 

it benefits the animal. I should be glad of mo 

light on this subject. Yours, F. 


ANSWER. 
In speaking of the use of either crushed or'chopt 
feed, we have always recommended that it should 
_ be mixed with cut hay or straw, and moistened 





| with water. Such food should never be given dry. 


In the feeding of roots too, they should, after be- 





ing sliced or cut up be mixed with cut hay or 
e 


| straw. 
‘ That the cob possesses considerable nutritive 
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matter was demonstrated by the experiment of 
the late P. Minor of Virginia. ‘‘He took 10 bush- 
els of corn and cob, weighing 347 Ibs., and 10 
bushels of shelled corn, and subjected them to the 
process of distillation. The product of the corn 
and eob was 13 gallons of spirits, and of the pure 
corn 18 gallons.’’ No better proof of the nutri- 
tive properties of the cob, need be asked. 

Mr. Robert White, of Shrewsbury, N. J. fed 
with corn and cob, with decided advantage. 

The late Judge Buel, says in the Cultivator, that 
cob and corn meal is improved by scalding. 

We have known corn-cobs, before the days of 
the Little Giant and others of that class, to be 
simply broken with a hatchet or axe, boiled, and 
in that state steamed with corn-stalks cut small, 
and fed to cows through an entire winter much to 
the advantage of the animals. 

If the ‘strength of the cobs’’ is as our corres- 
pondent says 4; per cent. and that nutrient, we 
should say that they were very rich. 


CULTIVATION OF IRISH POTATOES. 
Mr. Joel Blew, of Savage, Md., left at our of- 
fice some of his Seedling Potatoes, which are very 
fine indeed. He has been experimenting many 


years with the potatoe, and thinks he has attained 
to the: ne plus ultra in their culture. He has 
alse furnished us with the following com- 
munication in reply to enquiries made to him up- 
on the subject, and which he published some time 
since in The Sun: 


Ques. 1.—What time is best to plant? 

P a cua the first of April to the first of 
uly. 

ues. 2.—What sized potatoes do you prefer to 
plant? 

Ans.—In May I planted four rows with very 
small potatoes, 86 to the pound., one Ib. planting 
19 yards—344 yards in all. I planted the next 
rows the same day; and in all respects alike, with 
the very best seed I could pick out. Iculled over 
30 bushels to fill a flour barrel, 5 potatoes to the 
lb; cut them 40 pieces to the lb. October Ist, 
dug 7@ yards of the small seed planting—the pro- 
duct was 50 Ibs., counted 450, 9 to the Ib; 12 of 
them were diseased; weight of the diseased was 23 
lbs.; rows 2 feet apart, 94 bushels peracre. Oc- 
tober 23, dug 70 yards from the good seed; pro- 
duct was 116 Ibs.; counted 513 of all sizes; 43 to 
the lb.; 3 of them were diseased; weight 14 oz.; 
rows 2 feet apart;'220: bushels per acre. Octo- 
ber 24, dug 70 yards from seed 2 to the lb.; cut 
35 pieces to the Ib.; weight 104 Ibs.; 16 of them 
were diseased, weight 4 lbs. ; rows 2 feet apart ; 
yield 195 bushels per acre. Next dug 70 yards of 
the seed 20 to the Ib., cut 40 pieces to the Ib.; 

ield 144 bushels to the acre; 5 per cent diseased. 
think 5 to the Ib. is best. 

Ques. 3.—What kind of manure produces the 
most farinaceous potatoes? 

Ans.—Light rich ‘‘ new ground” gives the lar- 
gest per. centage of starch meal, often as high as 
14} per cent.. In ‘old ground,’’ if manured with 
cow manure, or with hog manure, or with goat 
manure, or with carbonate of potash, or with ni- 
trate of lime, about 10 per cent of starch meal. If 








manured with night soil, or with. nitrate of pot- 
ash, or with horse manure, 11 percent sterch meal. 
If manured with guano, or with sulphate of am- 
monia, or nitrate of ammonia, it gives about 12 
per cent of starch meal. If manured with plaster, 
and the season is very wet, not more than 8 per 
cent of starch meal. If the season is very dry and 
hot, 10 to 12 per cent of starch meal. I think that 
plaster nearly always injures the quality of the 
potatoe, and never increases the yield. 

Ques. 4.—What kind of manure produces the 
largest yield? 

Ans.—Assuming that the land withdut any ma- 
nure would yield 40 bushels, or 2,000 lbs., per 
acre; then 100 lbs. cow manure will add 22 lbs., 
100 lbs. horse, manure will add 12 lbs., 100 Ibs. 
hog manure will add 10 Ibs., 100 Ibs. night soil 
will add 15 lbs., 100 Ibs. Peruvian Guano will 
add 1,250 Ibs., 100 Ibs. carbonate of potash will 
add 2,400-lbs., 100 Ibs. nitrate of lime will add 
1,200 Ibs., 100 Ibs. dry hog hair will add 2,200 lbs., 
100 Ibs. dry clover hay will add 250 Ibs., 100 Ibs. 
finely ground bone will add 300 Ibs, 100 Ibs. waste 
wel ae add 700 Ibs., 100 Ibs. dry hen manure 
will add 650 Ibs., 100 lbs. dry pigeon manure will 
add 900 Ibs. 

We may then suppose that 13 tons of cow ma- 
nure on an acre will increase the yield 114 bush- 
els; 20 tons horse manure 96 bushels; 20 tors 
hog manure will add 80 bushels; 400 lbs. guano 
will add 100 bushels; and that 100 Ibs. carbonate 
of potash will add 96 bushels. Sogo on, reckoning 
50 Ibs. to the bushel. 





THE POTATO ROT AND MANURES. 


F. Fay, in the Country Gentleman, speaking of the 
use of ashes, says, ‘‘We have tried them on pota- 
toes, when they increased the yield and evidently 
the Rot.’’? This was our experience the, past year 
in the use of both Peruvian and Colombian Guano. 
Those manured were more or less rotted, while 
intervening rows without. manure were sound. 
The increase by the manure much more than 
paid the cost notwithstanding the rot. A very 
rich turf however, without a direct application of 
manure, is the safest preparation for a crop. 





INCREASE OF THE COTTON CROP IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

During the year 1784 an American vessel having 
eight bales of cotton on board, was seized at Liver- 
pool, on the plea that so large an amount of cotton 
could not have been produced in the United States. 
In the year ending 30th of June, 1856 (72 years from 
the shipment of the cient bales,) there were ex- 
ported from fhe United States 1,351,431, 701 pounds 
of cotton, which at 400 Ibs. to the bale, makes 
3,378,579 bales, worth $128,382,351. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


‘I cannot sufficiently wonder,” says an old wri- 
ter, ‘that they who build, call carpenters and ar- 
chitects; they who trust ships to the sea employ 
men skilled in navigation; they who make war, 
men taught in arms; and that farming alone, the 
nearest to and as it were, kindred of Philosophy, 
wants both pupils and teachers. Neither profes- 
sors or disciples of agriculture have I ever known. 
And yet without agriculturists, mortals can neith- 
er subsist or be nourished.”’ 
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U. S. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Grand National Trial of Macnivery and IMPLEMENTS 
of every description pertaining to AGRICULTURE, and 

Household Manufacturers, at the ‘ 

FIFTH ANNUAL FAIR, 
To be held at Louisville, Ky., during the fall of 1857. 

Tue undersigned, a Committee of the United States 
Agricultural Society, appointed at the Fifth Annual 
Meeting held at the Smithsonian Institution, in the 
city of Washington, on the 14th day of January, 
1857, ‘‘to make all the necessary arrangements for 
a National Trial in the field of Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machinery,’’ respectfully invite the Inven- 
torsand Manufacturers of all such articles, both in 
the United States and Foreign Countries, to partici- 
pate in a public trial to be be made at the Society’s 
Annual Exhibition, to be held at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, during the fall of 1857. 

This new arrangement for the exhibition of Agri- 
tural Implements and Machinery of all kinds in 
actual operation, results from a conviction on the 
part of the Society that no just awards can be made 
except upon a practical working trial before compe- 
tent judges; and thé fullest opportunity will be af- 
forded to test the comparative merits of the various 
machines that may be entered as competitors for the 
awards, both as regards land for field implements, 
and steam power for stationary machinery. 

A SEPARATE TRIAL OF REAPERS AND Mowers, will 
be made at the appropriate season, special arrange- 
ments for which as to time, place, &c., will be. 
announced at an early date. i 

It is intended that these exhibitions shall be on 
the most extensive scale for the purpose of testing 
the working qualities of these important implements 
more thoroughly than has yet been done on any 

revious occasion either in the United States or in 
urope. 

All articles from foreign countries intended for 
exhibition may be consigned to the ‘‘Agent of U.S. 
Agricultural Society, Louisville, Ky.,”” by whom 
they will be received and stored free of charge. 

This brief announcement of the proposed Trial is 
made at this early date to afford the most ample time 
for the preparation and transmission of maehinery. 
A circular containing full particulars as to regula- 
tions will be issued as soon aspracticable, and, with 
the Premium list will be forwarded to persons who 
may apply to the Secretary of the Committee, Henry 
S. Olcott; American Institute, N. Y., where all 
business letters should be addressed. 

To enable the Society to make arrangements on a 
sufficieatly liberal scale, itis absolutely necessary 
that the Committee should know what articles will 
be offered for competition; and they therefore re- 
quest that all inventors or manufacturers who may 
be disposed to unite in the proposed Trial will com- 
municate their intentions to the Secretary at their 
earliest convenience. 

TENCH TILGHMAN, Chairman, Oxford, Md. 

JNO. D. LANG, Vassalboro, Me. 

J. THOMPSON. WARDER, Springfield, O. 

GEO. E. WARING, Jun., Am. Institute, N.Y. 

HENRY 8S. OLCOTT, Sec., Westchester Farm 
School, N. Y. 

Committee on Implements and Machinery of U.S. 
Agricultural Society. 

Editors of Jourgals of every description, who are 
desirous to promote the interests of Agriculture and 
Mechanics, will confer a particular favor by an 
insertion of the above circular. 

.* 
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CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

GentLemen— Your correspondent ‘* Doddridge,” 
towards the close of his very pleasant article in your 
March number, after alluding to the discrepancy 
between the estimate of the Patent Office Report, 
and that of Mr. Orme, of Georgia, as to the yield 
per acre of the green crop of Sorgho Sucre, or Chi- 
nese Sugar Cane, asks ‘‘how do these figures stand 
the test of Messrs. Harris and Slicer’s experiment?” 

Although I cannot answer satisfactorily the ques- 
tion of your correspondent, perhaps I may be able 
by detailing my own limited experience in the cul- 
tivation of this plant, to throw some light upon the 
subject, and enable him as well as others who feel 
an interest in the matter, to arrive at conclusions 
approximating very nearly to the truth. 

y experiments were made in. good garden soil, 
with two small parcels of seed received from the 
Patent office last spring. In conformity with the 
directions upon the packages, one portion was cul- 
tivated in drills as Broom Corn is usually cultivated, 
and the other‘as Indian Corn in hills, two feet by 
three feet apart, ten seeds to the hill. The seed 
nearly all germinated and came up finely, but the 
plants at first had a very unprepossessing and deli- 
cate look, not unlike the common crop grass. In 
the course of two or three weeks, however, they 
put on a very different appearance, grew rapidly 
and strongly, assuming a deep green color, and fod- 
dering as heavily as a first class crop of Indian Corn. 

That portion cultivated in drills was decidedly 
more slender and delicate in stalk and fodder, than 
that cultivated in hills, and was deficient in the 
quantity of seed ; and a storm of wind that passed 
over my grounds about the time that the seed heads 
were maturing, prostrated every stalk of the former, 
while the latter femained uninjured; although 
growing immediately adjoining it. Upon an exam- 
ination at the close of the season, I found that the 
stalks of the drilled plants were not so hard and 
woody as the others, in their exterior, and I thought 
somewhat deficient in saccharine matter. They 
grew to an average height of about nine feet, and 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and pro- 
duced generally but one seed head. 

That portion cultivated in hills was thinned out 
to four stalks to the hill, and attained an average 
height of over ten feet, and a diameter of over an 
inch. The seed heads upon the tops of these plants 
were very heavy, and about the time that they be- 
gan to assume a dark hue, I observed a general dis- 
= to throw out lateral shoots from the upper 

lade joints. As I koew nothing of the habits of 
the plant I determined to Jeave them undisturbed, 
and await the result. These proved to be other 
seed heads, all of which matured perfectly before 
the close of the season, increasing the yield of seed 
fully one hundred per cent. 

i have before me now the seed produced by an 
average single stalk of this’ description, which I 
stripped this morning in order to test the quantity. 
The yield is not quite halfa pint, but considerably 
over a gillandahalf. This would give for each 
hill of four stalks one and a half pints of seed, 
weighing as mine do by actual test to-day, forty 

ounds to the bushel. This yield appears to be 
arge, and itis perhaps greater than what the re- 
sult would be generally, but I am inclined to think 
not much above what will be realized when the soil 
is good, and it is thoroughly cultivated. At all 
events it furnishes data from which an approximate 
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estimate may be made by any of your readers, of the 
quantity of seed that may be grown upon an acre. 

My impression is, that the amount of Fodder per 
acre, if cut but once during the season, would be 
fully equal to that from Indian Corn cultivated in 
the same manner, and if it will, as is alleged, bear 
cutting a second time, it would of course be doubled. 
Those who know what the yield of Fodcer from 
Indian Corn is, will be able to decide as to the reli- 
ability of the statements referred to by Doddridge. 
I confess that I am too much of a novice in such 
matters to know, and cannot therefore give an opin- 
ion as to the quantity. 

I feel satisfied that it is a very valuable plant for 
feeding purposes alone, and expect to cultivate it 
this season broadcast, to be cut and fed green to my 
stock, and also in drills and in hills like Indian Corn, 
for fodder and for seed, and possibly to make some 
experiments with the juice. 

All agree I believe, as to its ability to endure great 
drought without material injury. With me it ex- 
hibited another quality of great importance, that of 
withstanding very severe frost without injury. You 
will perhaps recollect, Messrs, Editors, that I fur- 
nished you with some specimens, on the morning of 
the second day of the late Exhibition of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society. They were cut 
promiscuously from my grounds on that morning, 
and were as green in Jeaf and stalk as they were in 
July or August, although every hill of Indian Corn 
in my neighborhood had been killed by frost several 
weeks before. Yours truly, 

E. A. SLICER. 
Oattanp, Battimore Co., March 21, 1857: « 


AN AGRICULTURAL STATE UNIVERSITY. 
LETTER I. 

We have observed in a recent issue of one of our 
city papers that a committee, consisting of five 
members, have been appointed by the National 
Agricultural Society to present to the considera- 
tion of Congress, the practicability and necessity 
of establishing in each State an Agricultural Uni- 

‘versity. Of the character of the gentlemen who 
constitute the association, which has delegated 
these gentlemen to solicit Congress, as well as of 
the gentlemen who have been delegated, any com- 
ment would be superfluous. They are known over 
the wide extent of the land. The advantages of 
the proposed measure, it will be observed, unlike 
many, will be confined to no locality, but will ex- 
tend to all of the States. 

As a Marylander, and one, too, who knows 
something of the:claims of Agricultural interests 
upon the favorable consideration of Congress—who 
knows, moreover, by experience, something of 
farming, a few years of my early life having been 
spent in that pursuit—I feel it to be a privilege, 
through your press, to lend my aid in advancing 
interests so fraught with consequence to oyr na- 
tional prosperity. 

It was remarked by no less a man than General 
Jackson, that the ‘products of the soil and our 
minerals were among the most productive sources 
of wealth to our nation.’’ That this is true can- 
not be questioned. The experience of the nation 
most abundantly confirms a theory upon the re- 
cognition of which depends, in no small degree, 
our wealth and prosperity as a nation. 

Among the means of securing thrift and enterprise to 
our commercial and mechanical interests, does the cul- 
ture of land stand prominent ? 
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If this be apparent, | 


(Arr, 


its tendency, and that, too, its proximate tendency can 
be none the less so, to wit : the augmenting our nation- 
al resources. There is no merchant who intelligi- 
bly pursues his vocation but knows that the value 
of the commodity with which he traffics depends 
upon the. abundance or scarcity of those products 
which form the bases of wealth. Of what value is 
money unless a corresponding and substantial equi- 
valent be found ? 

There is no mechanic who pursues his trade un- 
derstandingly who can do otherwise than admit 
that its activity depends upon something behind 
the immediate demands for more houses, dwellings 
and steam engines, &c. 

Of what value is your Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road if there be no grain or stock to be conveyed 
over it? Were the soil of the West undeveloped, . 
need there be any occasion for travelling ? 

If the first proposition be true, which we are 
presumptuous enough to believe none will contro- 
vert, the sequel of the same can be none. the less 
so, to wit:—the necessity of encouraging those 
men and those interests which develop the staple 
products of soil that constitutes one of the bases of 
our wealth. How shall these interests be encou- 
raged ? 

he answer, so far as it extends is categorical. 
Establish State Universities, wherein shall be 
taught to Farmers some of the great and fundamen- 
tal principles which must be known and observed in 
the culture of land, and which, because neglected, 
after a series of years, must at last be stumbled o- 
ver and tested. This is a day of progress, when 
the profession and vocations of men must be made 
specialities. If a man is to become a lawyer he must 
be prepared as such. If a surgeon (which though 
under a category with that of a physician,) is nev- 
ertheless such a department of that profession as 
needs special attention in order to eininence, in 
addition to a scientific knowledge of the human 
system, his hand must be skilled in all of the uses 
of the instruments. If a merchant, he must pass 
through an ordeal ‘in the counting house. If a 
banker, he must become an adept at the counter. 
If a farmer, does he need no preparation? 

If such a University be established what will be 
the advantages accruing from the same ? 

It will afford facilities for the instruction of men 
in the science and practice of farming. | It will se- 
cure for each State a reservoir of intelligence. It 
will elevate a vocation which by some, because 
not understood, has been looked upon as a subter- 
fuge for the indolent, or as a successful mode of 
securing a living to the industrious. 

Suppose only a few can directly reap the advan- 
tages of such an institution? Will not these far- 
mers thereby educated exert’ an influence over 
those by whom surrounded, and thereby secure 
one of the many advantages anticipated by the 
creation of such an institution? 

But, says some practical farmer, when we come 
to place this land under eultivation, this “book 
farming’’ will not suit. When we come to plough 
up these old lands in our own State, where scarce- 
ly a spear of grass can be found, or where if sedge, 
the symbol of poverty is visible, it serves only fora 
shelter to rabbits. 

I denounce as much as any one this book-farming 
if carried toan extreme. Being ignorant of the 
science, did you ever, after tle introduction of gu- 
ano into our State, misapply this manure? How 
long was it ere the true process in its application 
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was fallen upon? Instead of applying it upon the 
unproductive soil, in virtue of which an ingredient 
was placed into the soil necessary to vegetation, 
we find would-be economists, making the applica- 
tion of this great fertilizer upon the land to which 
had already been applied lime. 

Though after this, in some measure efficient, the 
fact of its test efficiency upon unimproved and 
untilled soil was at last as an accident stumbled 
upon. This is one illustration of the advantages 
accruing from a University established for the pur- 

oses above specified. By means of this, farmers, 
if not stubborn in their adherence to their old and 
stereotyped processes of farming, will have an in- 
stitution wlience will emanate information neces- 
sary to be known to an efficient and successful cul- 
ture of their lands. 

The- advantages accruing to commercial, me- 
chanical, or professional interests indirectly, I shall 
not specify. In my next, I shall attempt to show 
that Congress, .in view of her immense revenue a- 
rising from the sales of public lands, has the abil- 
ity to establish these Universities. The practica- 


‘bility of the measure and in view of the universal- 


ity of the claim, it cannot be easily rejected by 
that body. 
In conclusion, allow me to say, that the farmer 


has interests which must be conceded to him, and. 


we too, my fellow-countrymen, have interests in- 
yolved in his success. RIEND OF EpucaTIon. 


LETTER SECOND. 


In my first communication, which has already 
reached the public, I attempted to show, so far as 
was possible in so small a space allotted to‘a 
newspaper article, the important relation sus- 
tained [ Agriculturists to other departments ol 
the. body politic, be it mechanical or commercial; 
I moreover intimated that in proportion as the 
resources of our soil are developed, just in such 

roportion do we find other interests enhanced, 
usiness brisk, and money abundant. In the same, 
I alleged that one of the conditions of a thoroughly 
and properly developed soil was based upon the 
idea of the land being intelligently tilled—that 
farmers were not.to stumble upon principles ne- 
cessary to be known and observed in the culture 
of lands, but must learn and apply them. How 
are they to do this?, Can any more happy expe- 
dient be fixed upon than the one proposed by the 
National Agricultural Society, to wit: the estab- 
lishing in each State of anagriculturalcollege? It 
is now my. intention to show that Congress has the 
ability, in view of the immense revenue accruing from 
the sale of public lands, to make the appropriation 
asked for: that the measure is entirely practicable, in- 


‘terfering with no principle which should regulate their 


action, and that in view of the wniversality of the 
claim, cannot be easily rejected. 'To any one con- 
versant with the financial condition of our general 
government, argument would be unneccessary to 
prove the ability of Congress to do what has been 
proposed to be asked of that body. Theallegation 
is all that is necessary. The immense amount of 
funds now in the treasury, and our almost fabulous 
accessions annually, are glaring facts. She is able 
—the nation’s coffers are full. Is such a scheme 
practicable? In >other words, will such a step 
conflict with the previous policy of the govern- 
ment, or of administrations? 

Does not this touch some of the favorite theories 
of your party distinctions? Has not this question 





of internal improvement been one about which 
political parties formerly differed? To all of 
these, and a host of other questions, which are 
incidental: to what we have here affirmed, we 
cannot now furnish answers. The appropriation 

roposed to be asked for by the natt society 
is for all of the States. It is not for Virginia or 
for New Jersey—not for Maryland or for Dela- 
ware, but for each and every one. It comprises 
the whole of the States: it is, then, a universal 
measure. There is one feature inthis whole 
matter which we should not lose sight of, to wit, 
the claims of the old States for their quota of 
the benefits ensuing upon the sale of government 
lands. It is now one of the priticiples of our 
general government, and'a commendable one too, 
that so soon as a new territory has become settled 
to such an extent as to warrant said territory to 
apply for admission as a State, to admit the same, 
and to make such an appropriation of public lands 
to said newly-admitted State as, when judiciously 
disposed of,’or improved, promise princely en- 
dowments for the objects appropriated. Do you 
wish an illustration? Look at the school fands of 
the new States. This is all proper. “It is an evi-. 
dence of our nation’s appreciation of this glorious 
institution. 


The next expedient is the appropriation of each 
alternate section of the public en towards the 
encouraging the building of mammoth railroads. 
To this we make no objection. The latter opens © 
avenues over which the products of the interior 
find their way to market; these contribute largely 
to the settling and developing our new and wide 
extended territory. The former furnishes the new 
commonwealths with the means whereby they are 
enabled to prepare their youthful citizens for 
becoming useful and intelligent men. But how is 
this? Are those old parent States upon the Atlantic 
coast, which fought for and achieved our country’s 
independence, in virtue of which all of this vast 
extended territory becomes the common property 
of us all—how in this, I ask, are they receiving, 
directly or indirectly, benefits equivalent to those 
which are secured to the emigrant to the new 
State? How are we, as one of the old Colonies 
and States, receiving similar benefits from our 
common patrimony? "Tis true, we may have a 
school fund, such as received its first impulse from 
a tax upon imported —s from the appropria- 
tion or purchase of a few hundred acres of land 
in the old counties of the State in its early history; 
pacer a school fund from ‘a tax imposed upon 

anks, or from the appointment of the surplus 
revenue from the general Government in ’26. 
But in any one of these Atlantic States, what is it? 
Have we any railroads built from public lands to 
develop those portions of our States remote from 
markets, except what private individuals or cor- 

orations built? Are not our farmers emigrating 
rom the East to the West? Is not our land, in 
the same ratio of the emigration, depreciating? 
We want some of the proceeds of the sales of our 
common territory, and we are entitled to it. We 
want the farmers of our own States to know that 
these lands of ours can be made to produce crops far 
beyond what their most sanguine expectations 
would have supposed. Such is their seclusion they 
would have never dreamed that on this side of the 
mountains, there are lands which can be made to 
2 oduce as abundantly as those in the remote West. 

‘hese are in proximity with the great commercial 
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emporiums of our great nation and with the sea. 
Shall they be vacated by their occupants or their 
children, who go to seek a more Juxuriant soil far 
removed from their homes and old associations? 
Is this not the tendency of the times? Is it not 
alpably so of the farming part of our community? 
ere our lands, many of hom though unproduc- 
tive, because worked down by the process of 
farming in vogue ‘with the old farmers, in juxta- 
osition to market and the sea, and near the old 
omestic fire-sides of so many of us, are poor, 
buat can be made, by a proper and judicious appli- 
cation of lime, guano, &e., to produce crops more 
luxuriant than when the land possessed its pristine 
verdure. These ‘‘old fields’’ can be, and are now 
being renovated and made to “blossom as the 
rose.’ In the remote. West lands are cheap and 
type though far removed. Need our lands 
unproductive when nature and man have laid 
their contributions at the disposal of the intelli- 
gentfarmer? To accomplish this, I then conceive 
that one of the most eligible means is an apnea 
iation by Congress to each of our States of five 
undred thousand dollars, with which an Agri- 
cultural School could be established in each State. 
Frienp or Epucarion; 





{From the Southern Farmer and Planter. 
CIRCULAR SAWS. 

Mr, Editor:—The brief essay I now have to of- 
fer you, in conformity ‘with a promise long since 
made, has remained in embryo for several months; 
but as the public could derive no benefit from a 
knowledge of the cause, time need not be wasted 
with unnecessary apology for its delay. 

In discussing the subject under review, I bring 
to my aid, fifteen years experience in cutting lum- 
ber, and a general knowledge of the various kinds 
of mills, as well as many of the wheels now in 
use, without the slightest personal interest in doing 
other than justice to their resp€ctive merits, so far 
as I may attempt to treat of them. 

If quantity or quality of lumber to be produced 

-be a desideratum, then a fifty-two inch circular 
saw, or one about that size, is the very thing, sur- 
passing any other, to accomplish the object. If 
properly put up and rightly managed, it will cut 
more than two vertical or crank saws, worked 
after the most approved manner; it matters not 
whether they be propelled by the modern reaction, 
or the old fashioned flutter-wheels, under high 
heads of water, and driven to their utmost capaci- 
ty. Itis better adapted than any other for cut- 
ting all kinds of ordinary sized timber—except, 
perhaps, ranging timber, in which case a gang of 
vertical saws, to make a clear finish of the stick 
at a single through, may be preferable. But this 
is a question not yet settled fully to my satisfac- 
tion. It is true, a circular saw does not cut sea- 
soned timber with the same facility that it does 
green; but I have not yet found anything in the 
shape, or of the texture of timber, that it will not 
tut with apparent ease. Oak and hickory yield 
to it nearly as readily as the harder kind of yel- 
low pine; and the knots in the upper cuts of the 
latter never retard its progress, or. cause it to di- 
verge froma true line, like they do the vertical 
saw. The upper cuts universally work up easier 
than the lower ones. The circular runs with such 
velocity that it has not the time or the inclination 
to fly the track, for a knot, like the vertical saw, 
which too often adopts the false rule of making 
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“‘the furthest way round, the nearest way through.” 

Ihave recommended a fifty-two inch saw as a‘ 
maximum size to begin with, but a smaller one 
willdo. The one I am now running was original-; 
ly fifty-two inches, but has worn down to about 
forty six; and yet we encounter very little difficul- 
ty in reducing the largest trees into any kind of 
building material—either scantlings, boards or 
laths, of any required dimension. If it does not 
cut through the first time, a little help with an axe , 
will bring off the first slab; then the log must be 
turned, the face down, and in Jike manner a slab 
and plank may be taken off of the next side; this 
being done, turn down the last made face, as be- 
fore, and continue the process of taking off, until 
the timber is so reduced that the saw will cut en- 
tirely through it. After the log is worked up, the 
neughielies plank may be put on the head blocks 
and converted into square-edged boards, as wide 
as their faces will allow, or they may be run into 
laths. To one unacquainted with the proces just 
mentioned, much difficulty may be found, but it. 
will not be verified in practicé. There need be 
very little waste of timber, as the saw is capable 
of reducing neariy all of it into some useful ma- 
terials. 

Common sized timber is managed differently. 
The best plan is, to take the first slab off of the 
side bowing outwards, and the next opposite to it. 
Then turn down and saw into the required thick- 
ness. If the bottom face should not be large 
enough to keep on the head blocks until the logis 
worked up, as is often the case, when necessary, 
turn it over to finish the last Jine or lines, as the 
case may require. 

One of these large circulars will ‘not only do 
double the work of a vertical or crank saw, but do 
it better, and with a less expenditure of water—if 
water be used, and rightly py oped as the propel- 
ling power. The same may be said of steam, or 
any other motive. This assertion is sustained by 
theory and verified by practice. 

The circular has an onward motion, nothing re- 
tarding it but the resistance of the wood it has to 
sever. The teeth are so shaped 4s to cut and not 
tear their way, like those of a vertical saw.’ The 
latter, being worked by a crank, has to reverse its 
motion—comes under the law of action and re-' 
action, every stroke it makes ; its teeth must break 
instead of cut the wood they have to remove.—’ 
The sash, the carriage, the crank, bound down as. 
it must be, all encounter much friction; while 
every part of a circular mill can be put in motion” 
by the strength of a man. 
is little, while in the other there is great friction, 
and consequently loss of power. These are some 
of the reasons to be advanced, illustrative of the 
superiority of the one over the other. More might | 
be advanced on the subject, but as it is not my 
purpose to theorize, I will proceed to give facts. 

In 1852, I substituted a circular fora vertical) 
saw. Since then, we have doubled our previous 
operations. The crank saw required steady dri- 
ving, throughout the day, and- often part of the 
night, to make an average of 2000 feet of -square- 
edged boards; but now, the circular, moderately 
worked produces 4000 feet, of a superior article. 
{t is capable of turning out much more, but I have’ 
used such figures as we endeavor to work up to. 
They may look large to a man that knows nothing 
of the powers of such a mill; but to some others, 
well acquainted with the operations of circular | 











Hence, in the one there 
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saws, I am suré they will look small. . Be it so; 
et, many wil] be ready to acquiesce in the opin- 
ion that it is pretty fair work—especially in hard 


.pine. I hove never made the attempt to see how 


much we ould cutinaday. But many a log, 20 
feet long, squared to 12 or 14 inches, have I seen 
run into plank, at.the rate of dess than a minute 
per line, including running back and setting. 

Two men and two small boys are required to at- 
tend to it. They draw in the logs, saw and put 
the lumber out of the mill. Another does the 


stacking away, (so as to be made up afterwards | 
into rafts, and sent down the Edesto, to the’ 


shaft is of two feet diameter; and these several 
pieces of gearing give a very satisfactory motion 
and power to the saw. 

The gudgeons to t!:c water wheel ought to be of - 
about six inches diameter, and run. on wooden 
boxes set so as the work to be against the end of 
the wood. It will be found to answer as well as 
any thing else, for the parts just named; but the 
lower end of the vertical shaft should have a socket 
gudgeon, in which to affix a toe of caststeel, of two 
inches diameter, and it should be run in a compo- 
sition step, of hard, anti-friction material. Cop- 
per, zinc, tin, and lead form a good compound— 


Charleston market.) The operatives are all ne-| the first being about ten to one of either of the 


groes—trained by myself. 


ith the aid of a little | others. 


I am not certain that I am giving the best 


supervisory direction, from me, they keep the mill | proportions—perhaps I have over-stated the latter 


in good condition; and since we have beenrunning 
the present one, I have had less trouble to keep all 
right, than I formerly had to keep the other in 
working order. Hence, the change has been to 
me not only advantageous pecuniarily considered, 
but it has also relieved me of a great draft upon 
my time, by requiring less of my attention. 

The power I use is water, applied to a breast 
wheel, 12 feet in diameter, and 10 feet long; the 
maximum head, including fall, is about 12 feet; 
the head above the aperture is 350 square inches; 
it is divided in the middle so as to allow of two 
gates; the wheel is also divided by a middle rim, 
giving greater strength to it, and each side re- 
ceives the water from its corresponding gate or 
shute. The water is let on the wheel by two hand 
levers, easily worked. The man that controls 
them, also manages the levers giving direction to 
the carriage. He opens one gate, letting half the 
water on the wheel, by the application of his hand 
to the lever; the saw starts, then, with his foot, 
he presses down another lever, whereby the car- 
riage is put in mogjon, and it brings the timber in 
contact with the saw; the other gate is then 
opened, in like manner as the first, giving the saw 
its maximum power; the timber is speedily severed, 
and then, as the saw clears itself of the labor, the 

gate is closed; the motion of the carriage is 
reversed, by the application of the foot and the 
hand of the man to the two levers under their re- 
spective control; in this way, the carriage is run 
baek, the other gate being closed in the mean time, 
and all done by the same man. Thus the whole 


of the water is shut off, during the five or six 


seconds required to run back and arrange the tim- 
ber for the next line. This process is repeated, 
for each line cut, consequently there is no un- 
hecessary waste of water, or unnecessary wear 
and tear of machinery; the saw, though continuing 
to run; does so from its previously acquired mo- 
It is geered to make about 900 revolu- 
tions per minute, under full speed, out of timber. 
On one side of the water wheel, to a — 
wooden rim, seven inches thick, are firmly secure 
ten cast iron segments, constituting a driving 
wheel, with 140 cogs. This works into a cast iron 
bevel pinion, with 34 cogs; it being fastened on a 
wooden shaft, working vertically, and extendin 
to the upper story of the house. On the upper en 
of the shaft is a cast iron bevel cog wheel, with 
70 cogs, driving a pinion of 28 cogs, on an iron 
shaft, of five inches diameter, working horizontal- 
ly; and on this latter shaft are cast iron arms, (call- 
ed a spider,) to which is affixed a wooden drum, 
seven feet in diameter, which, with the aid of a 
leather belt, 13 inches wide, and about 36 feet 
long, the sawis driven. The drum onthe saw 





two, but 1 cannot refer to proper authority just 
now. The step should be two or three inches 
deep, so as to resist the lateral pressure of the 
gearing, which, at this point, is very great. It 
will only require a few a of the composition, 
for when prepared it should be set in a cast iron 
saddle and leaded fast. The boxes for the iron 
shaft had better be of Babbet-metal. I haye found 
these several materials to answer better for the 
eon Ihave assigned to each, than anything I 
ave tried. Upon the lower cogs I use water 
and on the upper ones tar and grease; which I 
have found to be the next bestlubricator. I prefer 
wide-faced cogs—some of mine are five and others 
six and a halfinches—the latter width I think most 
economical in the end, if not in the beginning. 
The mill with all the machinery I have in use, 
I had made to my own order, in Baltimore; and 
although prices then may not be the same now, yet 
they may serve as data from which to estimate the 
cost. But iron was lower then than now, and the 
heavy castings cost me only three cents per Ib. 
The mill, with 28 feet carriage, 56 feet 
ways, 52 inch saw, boxing, packing, 


and shipping, cost, : , ‘ . 60 
Castings and machinery for driving it, 
cost, . ; : é : 3 - 160 00 
Thirty-six feet belting, at 80 cents per 
foot, cost, ; ; " J - 2880 
; $586 80 
Freight and incidental expenses, (say 
about,) . : ; : é ‘ « ‘38 20 


Total cost delivered in Charleston, S. C., $600 00 

The mill was made by Messrs. George Page & 
Co., whom I have found very gentlemanly in tkeir 
deaffhgs, as well as skilled in their professjvn as 
machinists. They also manufacture Engines, and 
likewise horse-powers for working their mills. 

But there is no longer any necessity for going so 
far from home to be supplied with all the ma- 
chinery required to work a circulet saw. There 
are establishments in Augusta, @eorgia, and Co- 
lumbia, in our own State, wbére such mills are 
now manufactured. Recen#y Messrs. Glaze & 
Co., of the Palmetto Arpéry, having completed 
their large contract of fms for the State, have 
turned part of their 9ention to the building of 
Engines, circular say mills, &e., and, if we are to 
judge their claims 40 public patronage, from their 

ast success in ol that they have heretofore un- 
, aortas we way assign to them a bright future, 
as well as greater distinction in this newly chesen 
field for the exercise of their.great mecbaénical 
talents. 
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gon Mr. Editor, that I have already writ- 
ten as much as you can afford’to press in a single 
number of your useful journal, I must defer what 
I would say of other modes of running a mill, of 
keeping the saw in order, and of many simple, yet 
useful matters relating thereto, for some more 
suitable period, if you should think it of sufficient 
interest for me to resume the subject. P. Q. 
Lexington Dist., S. C. 


THE GUANO TRADE. 

The recent arbitrary attempt of the Peruvian 
Agency to control the use of guano after passing 
out of their hands, ‘has increased the. feeling 
of indignation against them, if that were possible, for 
their numerous acts of oppression and rapacity. We 
publish several communications upon the subject 
in this No., and would draw particular attention to 
that of the Hon. Willoughby Newton, of Virginia, 
who, it will be remembered, on the morning of the 
day on which the guano convention met at Washing- 
ton, published a letter in the National Intelligencer, 
caleulated to throw a damper upon the efforts of 
those there assembled to-devise means to counteract 
the machinations of these agents of a foreign govern- 
ment, in their rapacity towards our people, Mr. 
Newton now takes strong ground in the premises, 
and as his experience has been very great in the use 
of this fertilizer, his suggestions are entitled to, and 
will receive the utmos: respect from the farmers of 
the middle States, who use the guano so largely. 

Our friends of the Southern Planter also, who took 
so strange a part, as we thought, on the occasion 
alluded to above, arenow very emphatic in their de- 
nunciation of these monopolists, as will be seen by 
the following notice, from the March No:— 


“CEASE VIPER, YOU GNAW A FILE.” 


In our last number, we gave a notice, .as it is call- 
ed, to the ‘“Manipulated Guano’’ of Reese & Co., 
manufactured out of the Peruvian, Colombian, and 
the Mexican guanoes in certain definite, and 
openly stated proportions. We stated then that it 
was ‘‘probable’’ that the finer state of subdivision to 
whieh their guano was reduced, and which was 
unattained by the ordinary means at the farmer's 
command, ‘‘might’’ render it unnecessary to employ 
so large a proportion of guano for the wheat crop, 
whilst the residuary phosphate left in the land, 
‘“‘might’’ benefit the succeeding crop of clover or 
peas. At all events, that Reese & Co. was the only 
Concern which publicly stated the constituents and 
proportions of their manure, and thereby come be- 
fore the public above suspicion, because without dis- 
guise. 

Our convictions of the value of their compound 
are now strenger than they were before, though the 
mode of proofs not pleasant to comment upon. 

Mr. Barreda, the agent of the Peruvian govern- 
ment, is certainly xf that opinion, whatever he may 
pretend, if he shall pretend anything, to the contrary. 
He has proven his opitton by a petty piece of tyran- 
ny, which 1S aS NArroW as anything ever done by a 
monopolist. He has refused, as we learn on the best 
authority, to sell guano to Messrs. Reese & Co. on 
any terms; and he endeavors ‘» exact pledges from 
all who purchase of him that they will not sell 
an ounce to that firm. Beyond ali question Mr. Bar- 
reda has found out that their articie is as good, or 





better, at the price asked, than Peruvian Guano, in 


the form usually applied ; and he means to block the 
game on those who make it, if he can, by an absolute 
prohibition. Nothing but this supposition can ag- f 
count for his course except the alternative, that he 
scents an imposition on the public, which he will pre- 
vent. We do not plead guilty to charity or creduli- 
ty enough to accept this fatter explanation. 

It will be remembered that, last spring, in taki 
Mr. Barreda’s part against the presumed action 9 
the guano convention in Washington, we stated that } 
he might have as little of the true spirit of commer- 
cial liberality as a Spaniard could be expected to ex- 
hibit; but we conféss ourselves unprepared for, this } . 
vain attempt to keep up his monopoly at the ex- [> 

nse, not only of the firm in qustion, but of the pub- 

ic, and finally of himself. Of course it is futile ; | 
for there are parties who will accept his stipulated 
conditions as to that firm, and immediately sell to it, , 
Supposing him to discover this breach of contract,— 
which we learn he proposes to do, by a reward of 
twenty dollars to the informer in each case,—how 
can he recover damages? We believe that the con- 
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dition is illegal, as against private rights and public} yj 
olicy, and therefore void; butifitbe not, weshould | * 
ike to see a juty which would give damages enough h 
in such a case, even under instructions from the | P 
bench, to cover the cost of the suit. But if it were J Je 
competent to him to exact such conditions, does be | | »p 
expect a large and enlightened commercial commu- a 
nity, like Baltimore or Richmond, ‘to sanction such : 
an outrage on their rights? Or can he think that, P 
they will see one man crush another by such out-: in 
rageous proceedings without some sort of retribution? ‘ 
We hope, for the honor of the community, thatthe |. .,, 
merchants will cease to buy and the farmers to use is 
guano, sooner than yield to this demand. ey 
Mr. Barreda may threaten to go elsewhere,—to r 
leave the country even, and break up the trade; but y 
he cannot doit. It was only ghree nights ago, that < 
we saw a statement of Dr. Anderson, Chemist to the - 
Highland and Agricultural Society, to the effect ® 
that already the demand of Scotland for guano had t 
fallen offone third ; and should sulphate of ammonia ‘ 
recede to the prices of three years ago, that a still 
further decline must take place in the quantity re- |: p 
quired for that market.: The same, under similar 9) t 


circumstances, will probably prove true as regards 
England. Here, it is well known, that many .pet- 
sons think they have injured their lands by guano,” 
and the enquiry for it—owing partly to that fact, 
and partly to a falling wheat market, has not: kept 
up its former rate of increase. % 

Mr. Barreda, therefore, cannot go elsewhere on bet- 
ter terms. If he could, he would have gone long 7 
ago; for what does he care for us? He will, there- 
fore, be compelled to sell here. He willsell directly, 
or indirectly, to Reese & Co., and they will make, 
manipulated guano as before, and send it to their 
agents in this city to sell with the enhanced. reputa-* 
tion that Mr. Barreda’s opposition will give it. B 

The greatest harm he will have done will have’ 
been to himself; and if he could have succeeded 
completely in his policy, the result would have been 
very injurious to him; for it would have prevented”. 
the sale of a cheaper, or rather, a lower priced 
articlezand would have diminished his sales by just 
that amount. 

We hope he will reconsider his proposition, and 
not draw upon himself heavier censures than hé has 
yet incurred. Should he, however, refuse, we can + 
only say to him, as we said in the beginning, ‘‘cease 
viper, you gnaw a file.’”’ } 
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THE COMPONENT PARTS OF LEACH 

In reply to a request that we will give an analysis 
of leached or spent ashes, we give that of the author | 
of the “Muck Manual.” Dana says a bushel of 
good ashes contains about 514 Ibs. of real potash. 
In leaching ashes generally about one peck of lime | 
js added to each bushel of ashes, and as it loses no 
bulk during the operation, a cord of leached ashes | 
(103 bushels) contains about the following propor-| 


tions, allowing the usual proportion to be leached | 


117 lbs. 


Phosphoric Acid, 
140 * 


Silica, 


Oxide of Iron, > a 
Uxide of Manganese, 51 “ 
Magnesia, 119 “ 
Carbonate of lime, including that added 

in leaching, 3.072 * 
Potash combined with Silica, 50 ** 
According to this authority then it will'appear 


that in the use of good spent ashes, applying a 
hundred bushels to the acre, we have but fifty 
pounds of Patash, whereas the same quantity of un- 
Jeached would have given five hundred and fifty 
pounds. But we have Phosphoric acid equal in 
amount to that contained in about four hundred 
pounds of best Mexican Guano, or double that 
quantity of Peruvian. The proportion of lime is 
‘about double in the leached as compared with the 
utileached, by the linte added for the purpose of 
more effectually leaching, and the hundred bushels 
is nearly one half (about two fifths) carbonate of 
ingle dressing of that mate- 
rial; besides which are the oxides of Iron and 
Manganese, Magnesia and Silica 
Ashes leached for domestic soap making, will be 
richer in Potash than those of the soap boiler, 
owing to the more imperfect method of extracting 
the alkali. It will be borne in mind too, that the 
ashes of different kinds of wood show different pro- 
oom of the several mineral substances. The 
ed Beech for instance yielding 22.11 gf Potash to 
* the 100; the Oak only 16.20, and the Pine less still, 
seeoreing to the analysis of Sprengel, of Lime the 
‘Beech gave 25.00, the ak 17.38; of Phos- 
ne di acid the Beech gave 5.62, the Oak 1.92.— 
"The different parts of the same tree vary also, the 


/Teaves and twigs yielding a larger proportion of 
Ms Petosh than the stem or body of the tree. 
: 


é 
7 





Satz or Murroy.—Dr. John R. Woods, of Wood- 
Albemarle County, Va., sold a short 


* time since a lot of Muttons, in Richmond, at $10 


4. pec head ; several were late lambs, in fact not two 
J Sears old till late next spring—the best brought $15- 
one were Ewes, which he turned off aftera cer- 


ss upwards of 200, raised with 
In a publication in the last 
ed the 
highest premium at the last Va. State Show, for the 
best Native Cotswold Buck—also for the best ofss 

. breed do.—The Judges awarded Col. Ware these 
Jopremiums, but the Executive Committee afterwards 
thanged the award, in consequence of a different 
\eonstruction put upon the rule applicable to them, 
eg of the prizes were decided in favor of Dr. 

oods. 


Bo extra treatment. 


ED ASHES. | 





THE ART OF MAKING DIPPED CANDLES. 
The following instructions are given upon this 
subject, at the request of a correspondent, who 

asks for the’informa‘ion:— 

The tallow when melted, should be ladled into 
a wooden vessel of convenient width and depth, 
which has been previously heated by filling it with 
boiling water for an hour or more. Fill the ves- 
sel within an inch of the top with melted tallow, 
and keep it at that height, by adding hot tallow, 
or hot water. By this means the candles will be 
kept of a full size at the top, and not taper off to 

a point, as is often seen with country candles. 
he tallow when used for dipping candles should 


| not be too hot. A temperature that will allow 


| the finger to be dipped in without burning is suf- 
' ficiently hot, and at this temperature the candles 
will take on the tallow very fast. The wicks 
‘should be lowered into the melted tallow very 
| gradually, and should be lifted out of the tallow 
| so slowly that when the bottom of the candles are 
\elear from the surface of the melted tallow, no 
| tallow will run off them. When the candies are 
‘raised quick out of the melted tallow, the tallow 
| will run off the candles in a stream, whereas, if 
| the candles are raised sjowly not a particle of tal- 
| low will fall from the candies. A few: trials will 
_ satisfy any person in this matter. If the tallow is 
| boiling hot the wick will not take onthe tallow 
‘to any considerable extent. When eandles .are 
| raised out of the tallow rapidly, the candles will 
| be large at the bottom, and the tallow will extend 
| below the wick, so that when burnt in a candle- 
| stick, a wer of the candle will have no wick in 
| it, and therefore for burning will be useless. 
| “Where persons have no suitable wooden vessel, 
| an iron vessel will answer for a dipping. When 
tallow has been thoroughly melted over the fire, 
should it be dirty or impure, throw into it while 
hot, a small quantity of finely pulverized; alum, 
and ina short time a scum will be seen rising to 
the surface, in appearance like dirty froth. 8 im 
this offas it rises. This skim will rise for half an 
hour or more. 

To improve the light of the wicks, dissolve a lum 
of lime, say 4 oz., and 1 oz. of saltpetre, in a gal- 
lon of water, and when the solution becomes clear 
decant it off, steep the wicks in this, and when 
perfectly dry string them on your sticks when they 
will be fit for use. By preparing your wicks thus 
they will give out a purer flame and yield a supe- 
rior light, while the candles will not melt and run 
down the side. The wicks must be perfectly dry 
before they are put into the tallow. 


“HOG CHOLERA.” 

This extraordinary disease among hogs has been 
very destructive, from all accounts. A correspon- 
dent of the Ohio Farmer estimates that 60,000 hogs 
have died with it, within a hundred miles of Cin- 
cinnati. It is so sudden in its effects that it defies 
all attempt at remedy. A thriving and apparently 
healthy hog is attacked and dies in a few moments, 
and where large herds are kept together, one 
half of them may be tlie victims of the disease in 
a few days. Nor is there any method of treat- 
ment or feeding which would seem to prevent the 
disease. Corn fed and swill fed, seem to be alike 
liable to it. 
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The Guano Interdict~-Manipulated Guano. 
The following from one of the best and most 
respectable farmers of Montgomery Co., Md., is 
a type of the feeling produced on the minds of the 
consumers of Guano, by the recent arbitrary act 
of the Peruvian Agency : 
Monreomery Co., Marcu, 1857. 
Messrs. Editors :—I have read with much sur- 
res in the number for this month of your valua- 
le paper, the prohibition of Messrs. Barreda & 
Bro., agents of the Peruvian Government, against 
parties engaged in the manipulation of guano, and 
Thust conten that so arbitrary and despotic a 
measure has seldom dared to appear before the 
American people. Your remarks upon the subject 
speak much my sentiments, but I go further in de- 
nouncing all parties that lend their sanction in 
any way tending to dictate to farmers how they 
shall use Peruvian Guano, and only as they say. 
I was one of the first to use Peruvian Guano in 
this county, and have been a large consumer, but 
at the same time, I cannot consent that the agents 
of a foreign government shall say to me that: you 
shall not use Peruvian Guano in any other form; 
such tyrannical measures become a nullity. I 
have become convinced of late years that the 
Peruvian Guano when used consecutively year 
after year becomes too strong a stimulant for 
the soil, and is fast tending to a real exhaustion; so 
satisfied am I of the fact that I have ceased to use 
it, to-any thing like the extent that I did formerly, 
directing my attention to something more perma- 
nent,-and within the past year my attention has 
been drawn to'the Manipulated Guano of Mr. John 
Kettlewell of Baltimore. I had seen the effects 
of it last spring on corn producing a crop equal or 
superior to any that I had ever seen. I purchased 
in the fall for my wheat crop, and placed side by 
sidewith the best Peruvian Guano, and my wheat, 
where the Manipulated was applied, has decidedly 
the advantage, thus far presenting a most beautiful 
appearance, and prospect for a fine yield. It can- 
. not but strike every farmer who will read Mr. 
Kettlewell’s plain statement of this guano that it is 
the one thing needful for the land; I have entire 
confidence in it, and shall apply it as long as it can 
be obtained, and rather than he should be cut off 
from supplies, if 1 can be of service in. effecting 
purchases for him, you Messrs. Editors, will 


please advise me. P a= 
espectfuliy yours 
N. C. Dicuinsen. 


Long Abstinence—Whitman’s Corn & Cob Mill. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer :— 

Dear Sirs:—My overseer at Bluff Point, West- 
moreland county, informs me that he had two sheep 
covered up in the snow on Sunday the 18th, and 
remained until the Wednesday week following, and 
was then taken out alive, and is now doing well, 
which he wished published; but there was another 
circumstance connected with the snow storm at 
that place that was still more fortunate; he was 
caught without meal with a large family, not less 
than forty-five or six miles from any mill, and a 
very bad way to it; we happened to have one of 
Mr. Whitman’s Cob Mills, and we started it and 
ground meal and homminy in abundance, for all the 
slaves and his family during the time the roads 
were impassable; and really I think every farmer 


by a gentleman who has given much attention @ L, 


son in the cultivation of the Sugar Cane, to ¥ 
those intending to plant, that ‘the idea of p 
@g one seed every six inches will not do, nor ¢@ 
any crop be well cultivated by field hands, in ro 
narrower than 3; feet. 
better 10 seed in a place, to ensure a stand. 
opinion is that it don’t ‘tiller.’ 
it may ‘sucker,’ as corn does, and to about as muchi}- jy: 





one, they will not only guard against snow storms, 

but come in so well in dry seasons when the water 

Mills are dry, besides answering so well the purpose 

they are made for. Ifyou think this worth Publish. 

ing, you can do so. Joun ARnoxp, ©! 
King George, Va. Feb. 16, 1857. 


MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

It is known to the members, that for severa} 
years past the Society has been in debt, and that 
each succeeding year, until the last, the debt has! 
increased. The result of the last Exhibition, em} 
abled the Executive Committee to pay off a 
one-half of the indebtedness; and at a meeting 
the Executive Committee, soon after the elec 
of the present Board, it was determined to 
an effort to clear off the balance, by voluntary con 
tributions of the members. At our request, the 
Treasurer has favored us with the following list} 
of subscribers to this fund, which no doubt would 
have been considerably increased, if the Oppory 
tunity offered of his being ‘able to see otheg) 
members, whose liberality is well known. 
Ramsay McHenry, Harford Co. - 
John Merryman, Baltimore Co. 
James N. Goldsborough, Talbot Co. - 
Robert Bowie, Georgetown, D. C. 
S. Sands & Worthington, Baltimore, - 
M. Tilghman Goldsborough, Talbot. Co. 
George R. Dennis, Frederick Co. 
Wm. C. Wilson, Baltimore, 
Clement Hil), Prince George’s Co.. - 
Robert Dick, Montgomery Co. 
Charles B. Calvert, Prince George’s Co. 
James Mullikin, Prince George’s Co. 
Martin Goldsborough, Baltimore, 
Frank Cooke, Baltimore, 
Oden Bowie, Prince George’s Co. - 
Charles Ridgely of H., Baltimore Co. 
























































J. Howard McHenry, Baltimore Co. - mus 
DE BURG’S SUPER PHOSPHATE. ae 
In an article in the January No. headed “Bom eme 


vs. Guario,’’ we made an erroneous statement of 
the use of Colombian Guaho, by Dr. Stuart; 
King George Co. Va. Dr. S. informs us that 
was not Colombian Guano, but ‘De Burg’s Supe! 
phosphate’’ which he used, and which produced 
so fine an effect upon hiscorncrop. He isso well: 
pleased with it, that he has purchased the same 
article for his coming crop. We make this cor 
rection at the request of Dr. S. who is well knowt 
as an extensive Virginia farmer. 
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the subject, and is very largely engaged this 


Plant not less than 6, 


In very rich land 





that has no water Mill of his own ought to have 





advantage.”’ 
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medicine may effect all that is requisite) the assis- 
tance of an experienced veterinary surgeon is indis- 


able.  Itis peor economy: to this tri- 
ig expense;: and: worse judgment to listen’ to 
the ridiculous: recipes, all of them ‘thfallible and 


each different ee other, —— the yma 
of every country Village are soiready. to dispense.’ 
Lg “4 e po more or ‘less liable to ‘‘colds;”’ 
and although moderate:care and precaution is all 
that ia necessary, to.guard against them, yet when, 
| from: one cause or another, stock are thus affected 
.né time should be Jost jn giving them the necessa- 
remedies, ‘as, } 
or disease of the bowels is not unfrequently 
‘the result; besides which, considerable danger and 
loss«may arise from such maladies being the fore- 
runners of otherdiseases. As a géneral rule there- 
fore, when a.cow is attacked by a'severe cold she 
should be kept stalled, free from all draughts, and 
well littered, and a warm bran mash ‘administered 
\hight and morning.» Should the bowels however 
pepeer to be in any degree confined, then it will be 
io advisable to administer from half a pound to 
one pound, according to the size of the cow, of Ep- 
som salts and a drachm of ginger dissolved in twoor 
} three pints of warm gruel.'’ When feverish ’symp- 
toms supervené, as is not’ uncommon, recourse 
must then be had to the regular febrifuge medicines. 
Mr. Youatt- recommends a dose consisting of one 
drachm of digitalis (foxglove,) two drachms of 
emetic tartar, and three of nitre, dissolved in gru- 
el, to be administered night and morning; and in 
| pine cases out of ten the mixture will work a cure. 
that | Mhowever'the fever runs high, bleeding becomes 
» and should be continued until the ani- 

ual’s pulse resumes its natural beat. 
2 * Colic” is also of frequent occurrence amongst 
so well} ¢attle, and should be carefully as wellas proses y 
treated. The animal should be gently walked 
4} about, and ‘two or three doses, each consisting of 
gy two drachms of ‘powdered ginger in some warm 
“») gruel, administered within an hour or two of each 
\,0ther. Should these fail however in producing 
._ | @hyalleviation of the symptoms, the assistance of 
~ 2 | Veterinary surgeon becomes absolutely indispen- 












| _ 
ay.» Another malady with which cattle are often af- 
jy tected is ‘‘stoven,’’ and this is generally produced 
pare incautious feeding or sudden alteration of. diet: 
aie eee symptoms are swelling of the paunch, and 
“j4 general indisposition to eat or, in short, to do any- 
7 ng. Mr. Youatt thus speaks of this really dan- 
H] Serous complaint:—* Various remedies have been 
. Hy Fecommended and tried for this malady, which, if. 
ch lan@} not discovered and speedily attacked, too frequent- 
s much} Iy' proves fatal. ‘The best means of affording relief. 
*j 43 to make a puncture with a trocar in the flank on 
the left side, two or three inches below the spinal 


if negleeted; inflammation of the 


cattle get what is called ‘‘foul. in.the foot,’’ their 
hoofs should be nonstenshy bathed in warm water, 
their litter kept dry and frequently changed, and 
any swelling, when ripe, opened, and all the mat- 
ter. ex d; after which syrengioe 
the feet should. be again kept bathed, and, when 
sary, bound in coarse linen cloth. i 
bysentery and diarrhea should be treated, the 
former with gentle aperients and dried food, such 
as hay, straw, ete,,and the latter with mild .as- 
ngents. The following prescription is a valua- 
b epnr-Gne oe of , a asin of se 
T, four grains of eatechu, and eight grains 
chalk, administered night and morning, , 
With good food, moderate care, and warmth, . 
cattle are not subject to many. maladies. Acci- 
dents however will arise; and very often the incau- 
tious introduction of recently purchased stock into 
the herd is productive of considerabie mischief. 
As.a general rule, it is always expedient, where 
possible, to keep new stock separate from-the.old 
some weeks, in order todiscover any disease which 
may be latent in them, as well as to guard against 
a consequences, of a sudden change of diet. 
Wherever an animal has.more than one returm of 
thé same malady, the. farmer should cwhsider 
whether it. be not expedient to. fatten and get 
rid of, it as.soon as: possible. Sickly stock are 
only® trouble and an anxiety, and should .never 
be kept for propegalion t the /farmer. bear 
this in .mind, and bestow upon h y, beasts a 
careful attention to their diet, cleanliness, and 
warmth, and he will have little occasion for the 
above recipes or the assistance of a skilled prac- 


titioner. 
On Caryes. 


As a general rule, heifers should not be‘sent to 
the bull until they are at least two years old.* 
The most advantageous time is the spring of the 

ear, from June to: July, as they then calve.in 
arch or April. Calves:born after the last month 
are accounted late, and: are seldom | for 
breeding or fattening stock. To secue concep- 
tion it is always advisable to wait until the cow is 
in season, alidnot to resort to any artificial means 
‘to induge-her to take the bull. Concepticn usual- 
ly. takes, eee after one connection; the cow going 
with calf about forty-one weeks, or om an average 
about 285 days. It sometimes happens hoveyer 
that after having taken the bull the cow beconies 
again in season, in which case it may be withcer- 
tainty assumed that she is not pregnant, and'that 
another service has become necessary. Pye? 

During the.last two months. of: her p 
the. cow should be-suffered to run dry,.and at the 
same time she should not.be kept in too high con- 





* In Cheshire it is usual to send them when only twelve 





column, and mid-way between the haunch-bone 


months old. 
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dition, as in some cases over-feeding will cause 
miscarriage, and great care should be taken to 
keep the bowels in good open order, as well as to 
prevent ‘anything like straining or over-driving. 
Good air, moderate exercise, and not too &stimu- 
lating or fattening diet, is‘all that is necessary in 
a majority of instances to-seeure a safe and easy , 
delivery. Nature is herself generally the best. 
of doctors. When however it is likely to be at-, 
tended with more than ordinary difficilty or dan-| 
ger, humanity, as well as self interest, point out) 
the expediency of securing the assistance of an) 
able veterinary surgeon, particularly if there be| 
reason to believe that the calf is: thrown crosswise. 
From ignorance and mismanagement many a valua- 
ble beast has been lost, when the simplest exercise 
of a little skill might-have saved both the animal 
and its meres: cannot however do better; since 
‘ aidiseussion of . this branch’of ‘veterinary art doés 
not fall within the plan of: the present work, than 
refer the reader anxious te obtain some general 
knowledge upon so important a’ subject to’ Mt. 
‘Stephens’s ‘Book of the Farm,’ pp. 505-521. 
After the cow has calvea, she-should be left | 
-“yuietly with her calf, vee rébability she 
will begin to lick offall the'slimy material adher- 
~ ing to it:should she not manifest any inclination, 
to do this, it will be as well to sprinkle a little | 
salt over it by-way of. indicemént to her. It: is 
pédient to do this at all times. If she appear 
austed, a warm mash of oat meal with 2 little 
“salt in it, or some warm gruel in which a pint of 
» good ale has been mixed, will generally have the 
effect of recruiting her strength. Care alsoshould 
be takeh thatthe after-birth should be taken 
from her, and the cow properly cleansed. As na- 
ture has evidently intended that the first milk, or 
biestings, as it is usually called, should perform 
certain medicinal functions.in the ‘young animal, 
‘gnd as it is generally unfit for any other purpose, 
I thimk the first calf, under whatever mode of feed- 
ing it is witimately intended to be reared, should 
be allowed to suck its mother at least once, and in 
all cases it ought to have the first-drawn milk for 
a week ov ten rd after its birth. After that 
time the milk will be good for dairy purposes; and 
the young ‘animal may be safely brought up by 
hand. If the,calf is allowed to remain long on 
the cow, the latter will seldom after give her milk 
freely to the pail, but constantly retain it, to the 
manifest injury of herséereting powers. A good 
cow yields more milk than a calf cam suck, and it 
is well known that unless the udder be completely 
emptied at each milking the milk is apt to 
dry up, and cause a contraction of the udder, as 
well as to occasion a gradual diminution of the 
lactic secretion; and. a calf will thrive quite as 
well under a kind and judicious attendant as it 
will when left with ‘its mother. In some cases it 
is necessary to milk the cow in order to prevent 
a painful distension of the udder; the calf should 
ther be’ made to drink the milk so drawn before it 
is eilowed to take anything else. 
In determining however the mode in ‘which the 
' farmer should bring up his calves, he should be 
ided by many a ant circumstances. In the 
place, he should take into calculation the na- 
ture of the market for the — of his cows. 
if milk happens to be a really valuable commodity 
in “his immediate neighborhood, commanding a} 
fair price'and realizing a handsome profit, it is 


| rearing a ealf, having: 


If for butter alone there isa sale, then his.caly 
a: be reared upon such food as mixes read 
and advantageously with skimmed or butter-milj 
Should there be a demand for pork or bacon, 
it.:will answer. his =pu ‘better to: throw t 
skim-milk into his pig-trough. While on the otf 
er hand, if the state of..the neighboring: me 
should render it expedient to rear and fatten c 
for veal or breeding stock, no food is so nutritis 
or so likely to, produce the best results as ¢ 
which nature has herself provided: - In all cay 
an abundant supply of good and congenial food! 
essential to the growth and successful rearing 
the young animal. As however the principal ¢ 
ject which | have in writing this little work: is” 

lly develope all. the: resources of dairy farming 
I shall assume that milk in one form or another 
the produce,about which the farmer ‘is most 2 
ious; and that therefore it is. a. point of the ‘gre 
est. moment to. him to discoversome food simil 
and equally nutritive with milk. oe 

The best method with which | ain acquainted 

to the main obje 
have 8 
mother if it be not -a first calf, taking care 
it have alarge. proportion of the milk warm f 
the.cow during the first week orfortnight. 
milk during the whole.of that time is possessed 
certain medicinal. qualities which are absolut 
necessary to the and which cannot be so 
tually supplied by any other food. It’ is also; 
haye before remarked, more-or-less unfit for da 
-purposes.: After this time, although for the 
month sweet milk warm rom: the cow with 
biestings of other stock-should still form the pr 
cipal part of its nourishment, substitutes, suc 


provided. Of all these, I am inclined to give ti, 
preference to the preparation of hay-tea, asd 
cribed by Mr. Youatt in his ‘Complete Grazie 
p. 4l. e italics inthe following extract are. 
results of my own-experience. : . 

‘*At the end of three or four.days, or perhe 
week oreven a fortnight, after a calf has bg 
dropped, and the first passages have been cle 
by allowing it to drink.as much of the cow’s mitk.a 
feels inclined for, let the. quantity usually allot 
for a meal be mixed, consisting ‘for the first 40a 
of three parts milk and one part hay-tea. et 
only nourishing infusion of hay is that which is mall gh, 
from. the best and sweetest hay, cut by a chaff-colleie 
into pieces about two inches long, and put into 
earthen vessel; over this boiling water shoul rt 
pesyed, and on waite parse bee 8 wate for 

» during which time it ought.to be kept ¢ 
fully closed. After the first week, the proporti 
of milk and ome oe may be equal, then con 
of two-thirds of hay-tea and one of milk; andi@ 
length one-fourth part of milk will be suffieies 
This food should be given to the calf in alukewal 
state at least three if not four times a day, in. qu 
averaging three quarts at each meal, but gradually 
creasing to four quarts-as the calf grows older...) 
wards the end of the second month, beside the um 
quantity given at each meal (composed of # 
parts of the infusion and one of milk,) a small: 
or bundle of hay is to be laid before the calf, 
will gradually come to eat it; but if the weatlmy 
.is favorable, as in the month of May, the bem 
mar bs turned out to graze in a fine, sweet pasta \ 
oe , 





uite clear that he should rear his calves upon as 
little milk as possible. 


-sheltered from the wind and sun. ‘This'di4 
may be continued until towards the latter end @ 
the third month, when if the calf grazes heartil 


ed, isto take it away at once: from 


hay-tea, pea-meal, linseed-jelly, and gruel may rr 


4 


wT os 


in 


~ 


+4 


o 


| 
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“I each meal may be reduced to less than a quart of 
milk with hay-water; or skimmed milk or fresh 
tter-milk may be substituted for new milk. At 
‘expiration of the third month the animal will 
dle. iré to be -fedby hand, though if this 
should still be.necessary, one quart of the infusion 
h given-daily, and which during the summer need 
kel not be warmed, will be sufficient.’’ The hay-tea 
Jd always be made fresh every second day as 
Fsvon loses its nutritious quality. 
SWhien' the ealf is.separated from its mother, it 
Meht to be removed to calf-pens, which, as I 
save before said, should adjoin, ough not be too 
S49 near to the cow-houses for with due deference to 
| OH the opinion ‘of Mr. Stephens, my experience tells 
$f me that the constant bleating of calves bas an un- 
i doubtedly prejudicial effect upon Some cows, as tes- 
tified by their recklessness; theif anxious bred 
M sion and constant anxiety to rid themselves of, 
neck-chain. I-feel convinced*that cows dd Hot 
lose the recollection of their young 80 quickly as 
“ erunmeved by some persons, a wees? reten- 
‘tiveness of their memory differs‘con bly with 
Wethe-constitution ofthe animals. 

















































miatter, by the:bye, of sometimes no ordinary dif- 
Giculty, and ring a very considerable amount 
Or patiencé*and ‘temper in the instructor. For 
» réason I prefer that*in all that concerns the 

wistiking of'cows and feeding of young and unwean- 
stock; women should be employed. They are 
infinitely better suited to the work, and by their 
gentleness aré:generally more successful in over- 
soming obstinacy or fear in the animals committed 
their charge than men. The simplest mode of 
aching a calf to drink is to hold its head over an 
open trough, some six or eight inches deep, and 
by degrees to’bring its mouth down until it touches 
“ithe warm fluid, and then by sinking the hand into 
‘“Sthe liquid, and turning wp one ‘or two fingers into 
he.animal’s. mouth, tempt it to suck. 
done quietly and with Kinduess, in nine cases oft 
ten'there will be-very little a ition offered 
bythe calf. Care must be a not to allow the 


- perha 
has be ostrils to be covered by the contents of the trough, 


| cleauiiwhich case it will become restive from the diffi- 
| mitk M@iity it experiences in breathing, and from the pain 
y allot@eecasioned by the fluid rising into thé nose at eve 

first o@@ighalation. A pail is most generally used, but 

tea. @i prefer an open trough, as it allows more play to 
ch is mam i feeder’s hands, and calves have not the sanie 
hal¢ of putting their heads to it as they have to 


ary ing them in a pail. 
e great advantage derived from keeping calves 
ate.is, that it prevents them contracting the 


shov 
| for, 


kept COMMAd habit of sucking each other’s ears or navel; 
rPOpors by placing them in ia pens they 
compos@are eriabled to see one another, which will keep 


k; audi 


1ukeway 


n'from fretting. These pens should be kept 
érfectly dry, und they should be frequently lime- 
wshed and always well-aired. 

“At'a month old the male calves should be cas- 


f) " 

dually Stated, an operation of little risk, although it should 
ider. sr be attempted by’any one who has not had 
the 1 ire experience in its performance, For afew 
| of thaMisys folowing the operation tlie animal should be 


mall 


Pwatched, and its thifst allayed by. warm drinks; 
calf, 
e wei ‘ 


Mhould any swelling or inflammation appear in the 
eparts affected, fomentations of warm water should 


the be@Pbe frequently applied As a general rule perfect 
et past w@uiet, slightiy laxative food, and a subdued light 
This‘ @Pwith plenty of air will do all that is necessary: to 


er end 


heortil estore the animal to perfect ease. 
| hearti 


/ "Pho'calves showl@ thén be taught to drink—a | 


If this de}: 


As the seasonadvances and succulent grasses be- 
in tomake-their appearance, the calves, having 
n previously accustomed to the open air by 
being turned out into a covered shed and yard du- 
ring the middle of the day, should be allowed to 
graze on dry pasture-land well sprinkled with 
spreading trees, to protect them from the heat of 
the sun and the inclemency of the season. At 
‘six weeks or two months, if; have taken kindly. 
to their food, and everything likely to retatd their 
rowth has been effectually’ prevented, they ‘are © 
fit for the butcher; and at three, or atthe latest. 
four months; ifthey are intended for 1 
little more is requisite than ordinaty care and , 


‘ 


tention to their few wants and good pasture. .) 

: In some counties the calves are handed overal- 
t inimediately to the ithe milk being 

wre valuable in the ¢ tub; one or two of 

the finest bulls being now ant retained, 

Fold enough to be sent to Norfolk an 





zing or breeding, coun ies, 


BOOKS. a SS 

We acknowledge the receipt from John P, Jaw 

& Co., Boston, of '*Tbe Anatomy atd. Physiology of - 

the Horse, with anatomical and questiona) illustfe- 

tions, by George". Dadd, M.D. V. ‘S.) author of 
This wotk is | 





the ‘*Modern é Doctor,” &e. 
designed for the use of veterinary sargeons, and for 
students of the science, and:will be found serviceable 
to such country physicians as may be ‘disposed to 
increase their usefulness to the community, by mére 
authoritative knowledge of the medical afd surgi- 
cal treatment of animals. We should rejoice to see 
this business taken out of the hands of ignorant 4 
quacks. ‘This will be done when intelligent men - 
learn to treat it scientifically. 7 

Weare indebted to vies 5 Secretary 
of the Michigan State Agricul ‘Society, for a 
Volume of the Transactions of that Society for 
1855. It is a well printed, well bodnd’¥olume of 
800 pages, containing the proceedings of the State 
Society for the year,'a number of prize Essays, 
and an Address.by Hon. Jacob. Broom, ‘of - 
{t dontains also the proceedings of several County 
Societies, with sundry and Addresses, and 
embodies a mass of matter, We do not 
doubt, though we have not made so careful an 
examination as we design. 

We have alsoa copy of the same for the Md. 
State Agricultural Society. When will our So- 
ciety begin to reciprocate these favors? It:is one 
of the few State Societies which publishes no 
volume of **Transactions.”” . 


Scarcity or Tosacco Szep.—Lettets received 
in this city from different parts. of the State, report 
a great demand for tobacco seed.. The favorable 


weather about the first of February, induced. the 
planters to sow at anearlier periodithan usual, in 
consequence of which the plants “ere fully above 
the: ground when we were visited ; 


M the late cold 
spell of weather. They were nearly.all killed by 

e frost, and there. is new a general inquiry for 
more seed. - As much.as five dollars has in of- 
fered for a spoonful of these little seed.—Louis- 
ville Journal. 





We have similar accounts from Virginia. 





IMPORTED FAITH, cArtvEeD 1850. 


~~ 
“* pase 
"Sha: 


Pett saree from the ont of Jersey, by Mr. aia, ‘Taintor, for J, Hi HOWAED McHENRY. 
eee oot iety’s Show, iladelphia, 1856. One of Prize Herd of Jerseys, y, S. Agricul 
Show, Pisiisciet » 1856. 2d Prize, Imported Cow Harphant State Agricultural Society's Show? 1856, 
IMPORTED CHARITY, CALVED 1850. 
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1854, from the Island of Jerse ie Mr J. A. Taintor, for J. HOWARD HcHENRY. 
aryland State Agricultural ociety’s Show, 1856. One of Prize Herd of Jerseys, U.S. Agric 
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TS THE Wailae Cror:—We most earnestly call 
fon our friends throughout ‘the middle‘and grain | 
g States, to report to us in time for our May | 
fune. ‘sumbers, a faithful and reliable statement | 
red reset of the Wheaterop. We hope | 
\-samme little extra effort will be made to effect, 
ot poertainly of deep ‘interest‘not only to the 

i jut to the whole country. 


‘A portion. of this mopths* issue, is printed | 
ferior quality, of paper--aceasioned by the 

ge] in which our supply from ite manufacturer’ 
8 nenpenyy having been detained two weeks be- 

d her time, and the impossibility of getting ‘a 
pply of the right quality and.size elsewhere. 


. 





way >To accommodate the extensive favors of our 

vertising friends, we .are, again compéjied to is- 

ea double sheet (64 pages) beside ‘the*¢over:— 

ws teaders- .will admit that they get the full worth 
t.doliar. 


aus or Macuinerr.—We have received from 
maeo. T. Tilghman, of Md.,; a copy of the cireular 
Mmued by the Committee ‘appointed by the U.S. 

cultural Society, relative to the trial of Agri- 

Ei Senhuent and. Machinery, which is to 
fe placé ‘at Louisville, Ky., during the annual 
‘Bhibition of the National. Society, the ensuing 
We hope and expect our machinists will be 
@ésent on the occasion; to contend for the honors 
ich will then and there be presented to them, 
@d maintain the high character which our State 
w enjoys in the manufacture of Agricultural 
achinery. 





J 


iia 


MAEssay on Corron Cuttune.—We have on file,| * 
r next No., a valuable Premium Essay on 
Culture of Cotton, selected at-our request by 
4. R: Black, Esg., of Columbia, S.C. We 
‘our inability to publish it this month, ‘We 
falso an able paper on the subject of an Agri- 
ltural College, from the pén of Mr. Black, which 
iF also appear in our next. 


| 22-10 1856, the imports of guano from Peru were 
8,434 tons to: England, 70,429 to-U. §., 19,000 to 
ance, and 9,422 to Spain, and 1929 to Asia. In 

10, 400 ‘ong.to England, 98,798 to the. U. 83, } 


= e Paeto Preps Total net preeeaat 2 years, 





2 re sew ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Howing new advertisements a 
h’s “ti it OF the “Farner 
tion of, the. Fat mer and Planer 


\ Slates nahioh our journal irculates::—, . 
a urray, of Balt,, an old and rienced 
sae! = prepared for alt kinds a work! 


z ‘hae 
& 5 SR Putin, fr 


cee 


-hosphates, Guano, Fish 


‘lof Webster’s Quarto Dictionary 


ft |) as well asthe farmers, wil k.Gnd the pirapinge #° 


: .j advertising in the Farmer. 
meas : 


q 


E. Whitman & Co:, of Baltimore, Threshing Ma- 
| chines, for 1857—nls6 the Wire Spring‘Tooth 


| Rake, of the value of which they give many testis io 


\monials. 

A Clement; of Philadetphia, the well known: 
| Agent for the purciiase'of Stock of all kinds, offers 
his services to the public. ° : 

J: J. & F. Turner, of Baltimore, continte the 
| publication of their proofs of the value of De Burg’s “ 
| Super- Phosphates, and also’ of the aie gevene de 
Guano. pif 
aie 


' 


} n 


A. Harshbarger, of Harrisburg, offers: 3 
-@ral terms to those! wishing (o.es 
Orange Hedges—we hope he will be encouraged. 

J. 8. Reese & Co., of Baltim aoe. Davpared ters: 
‘fill all orders for, Manipulated. »/ and asks 
the attention of tobacco growers ,tovit.... “er , 

J.. M.-Thorburn & Go., New: York, offers apis 
Chinese Sugar Gane Seed, ‘and al all kindsof seeds: : >. 

W. J.. Fife, of Virginia, his valuable farm, in 
Spottsylvania ‘Co. near Fredericksburg—worty. at- .. 
tention of capitalists, and northern men wi Mi ? 
obtain easily epltiyated lands in that State. 

Sam). Hunt, Baltimore, all ‘kind: of Saddlery, ye 
Harness, Trunks, &c.; the attention meg those want- ‘ 
ing such-articles is ‘calléd to his. stock 

E. Owen, Buckingham C. H., Van 
of land, that shoul arreat the sage os 
wishing’ to invest in real estate, whie st we 
mately very greatly increase in value, as Vi 
is in the belt of wheat Tands ‘in this country 
will-flourish in the produetion of that coreal drow if 
the West shall have failed in its continued pro- 
duction. 

H. F. Stickney, Baltimore, ‘offers the Mineral- 
Paint to those intending to paint up this season, 
We have tested.it, and are well pleased with pa, 
result, and recommend others to give-it a P 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, are th pubes 


had at all the principal ree ore Ay lt grees fy 
in the library of every literary or Bates 


and indeed of every family, as:it is. the 


criterion of the Eo 
H. A. Mish, Hartieburg, Pa.s elo. varie 
“the Foe 


Strawberry plants; these straw 
scribed at length in_a tate WV siuiielas 
by Mr. Fxince. 
Prince & 06. Phat 
variety of Fruit and 
Willows, Sugar Cané See sBtmnwbertios 

Col. J..W. Ware, of Clarke Co., Va., will ‘stand 
his “Gonzales” horse this season ; no higher bred 
horse can be found than this. | 

more,,appeals very strongly to 
hides, to his adve. in 

Weh have no: doubt Mr: G. 2 


at Tiees, hoes, 


‘this month’s 


tre have no doubt Pineee 4 


| plied with. literary..food, ‘through’ th " 


weuld-not-otherwise seach them.) We : 
‘all jn.our ems in, their public spixited 


a 


iwaig ha 
ane (oo 


i% 
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Pitkin Brothers, Leusierille, Ky;, has a os Salen 
supply of Chinese Sugar Cane, Osage Orange and 


Oden Bowie, of P. George’s, Md., has very 

‘Devon Stock for sale-his herd has borne | Man 

the highest premiums of our State Exhibitions, 

pontine exhibited, and have always been much 

vadmired for their beauty and excellent points. We 
will receive orders for any of this herd. 


’ CG, Hill, of P. George’ 's, has the Durham Stock 
in its purity, and for this breed, has likewise borne 
off the honors at our State Shows.. We know of 
no source whence better short horns could be ob- 
tained in this quarter of the country. 


Robbins & Co., Baltimore, are the Agents for 
Watson’s $10 Sewing Machine, and are now exhi- 
biting it in operation to crowds of visitors daily 
‘congtegating at'their store. [t is certainly worth a 
visit to-see it working up the garménts. 


Robt. Sears, New York, offer inducements to 

of -€ yment, to sell their books, 

which are all ‘of an excéllient character, and such 

as no man can hesitafe to recommend, 60 far as 
they have come under our observation. ' 


H. M. Smith, of Richmond, has Dayey’s Patent 
Gleaner, which he offers on the most liberal terms, 
a saving of ore than the cost of the Gleaner. 
can be m ‘any farm in a season. 


& Dorsey, Balt., Agents. for Hildreth’s 

r-Phosphate of Lime, which is recommended 

ly bie Dr. Jackson, of Boston, as fertilizer for 

pe li corn and all cereals. In this age of im- 

provement, we hope it will have a fair trial with 
other manures now being used. 


Jno. Kettlewells; of Balt.; agaiw presents his 
claims ‘to patronage, for his Manipulated Guano, 
and other fertilizers, and oo prepared to supply all 
orders, notwithstanding the recent attempt of the 
Peruyian Agency to interfere)with his business, by 
refusing to sell to him and others engaged in the 
use of article.in combination with other kinds 


of guano, &c. 

Emery. Brothers, N. ¥., presentstrong certificates 
of ‘the ‘value of their Hone Power wed Thresher, 
which we’ krow’ bave been widely disseminated 

the country, and highly approved of. 

B. M. Rhodes & aT offer to the public 
their wi vertih act ca of Lime, the Magic Corn 
and Cob M othér agricultural implements. 5; 
and machinery, and fertilizers, for particulars of 
which reference is ‘made to a series of advertise- 
ments in this No. 

J. 8. Wright, th h his ney in this city, 
presents. his chies 6 the Ps rv for Atkine’ 
Automafon, or Self-Raking Reaper and Mower, 
the use of which, it-will be seen in his advertisement, 
has very largely increased since its first introduction | ace 
to the public. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET—Maacrr 31. 


The intelligence from England for ‘thé Jast two or tht 
arrivals shows rather a depressed state of the grain mark 
which has had the effect of depressing our market here, 


catised a decline in fléur and wheat. 


We cannot divine wi 


this isso, for there is no apparent reason for it, and we kno 
that private correspondence gives thé assurance that la 
quantities of our breadstuffs wil! be required in™ Baro 
before their next harvest. The effect on flour is greater t 
on wheat, and this is accounted for from the fact, thats 
flouf can-be made cheaper thxn with us. Large stiipmen 


of corn are being 


madeon Erench account, to mix wi 


their brandy, to make up the deficiency in the vine ero 


corn 
in consequence of the fi 
crop ;, and an idea may be 


demand for this Lar sagese de the 
have heen recently erected, 'W 


five new distilleries 


whiskey i also tuking the place of New England ru 
re and high price of the anu; 
rned of the great increase ofi¢ 


fact, thatin this hens 


require for their operations 75,000 bushels corn additi 


per annum; and numerous other establi 
same kiud have been established in the n 
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ng citi 


of Pennsylvania and Western Virginia—whilst we are sh 

ping from this port, corn for the supply of ihemills inva 
finia and Georgia, and perhaps other Suuthern States, best 
corel ports. We see no reason why corn. showld not co 
bigh figure before the crop now ema cnt 
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